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Many meanings have attached to the term “‘prog- 
tess" in the history of western civilization, but it is 
not until we come to post-Darwinian thought that all 
the necessary and sufficient presuppositions for a 
fundamentally adequate conception of social progress 
are developed. It is possible and necessary now to 
develop an adequate understanding of social progress 
and further, to insist that while such progress has 
never been fully realized before, it is reasonable to 
expect that genuine social progress could be fully 
achieved in a democratic society. 


I 


The ancients held to a cyclic conception of the 
cosmos, a view in which world events occurred ac- 
cording to a pre-established and inviolable order. 
The cosmic plan, however, was never completely 
tealized by the ancient’s world which always fell short 
of being a complete concretization of the divine 
archetypes which constituted the underlying meta- 
physical structure of things. This world—the world 
in which men lived—was therefore a decadent, im- 
perfect world which, by virtue of its inherent stub- 
bornness to taking on the ideal and the perfect, 
could never really become better beyond the meta- 
physical limitations set upon it. Now this is interest- 
ing to us post-evolution thinkers for it means, in 
brief, that progress in any but an ephemeral sense 
could be no part of the outlook on life of the ancient 
thinker—with the exception of a few Heracliteans. 


For most ancients there was a finality about the cos- 
mos which we today would find difficult to compre- 
hend. For them changes were possible and they did 
not deny their existence, but the changes they ob- 
served were conceived by them to be all within a 
definite, perfect order which itself was not subject to 
change. Further, all changes were indicative of the 
inability of the world to achieve the timeless perfec- 
tion of the divine plan. 

For these ancient thinkers the best, the highest 
values, were final, eternal, absolute and in no way 
tainted with process, change, or time. Hence for 
them, progress could only be an ever-more successful 
taking on by this world of the eternality and finality 
of the heavenly archetypes. The ultimate goal of 
progressive change they viewed as final; hence prog- 
ress as a perpetual dynamism in the universe would 
have been a notion strangely out of place in their 
philosophy. Their universe was a “block universe,” 
a closed system in which the highest values and the 
most fundamental realities were eternal and final; 
anything intrinsically contingent was not ultimately 
teal. Therefore, since change is an essential factor in 
real progress, such progress had no fundamental place 
in the ancient thinkers’ world-pictures. Even among 
the Stoics who seemingly gave change a permanent 
place in the universe, it was believed that all change 
was cyclic, i.e., repetitious change in accordance with 
a pattern which itself was unchanging. In brief, the 
idea of progress as development toward the better in 
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the eternal realities or processes of the cosmos, was 
foreign to classical thought chiefly because of the 
finalistic cosmological thinking of that period. 

When we come to the Middle Ages the cosmic 
outlook of the ancients had super-imposed upon it 
the Christian philosophy of history, but thinking 
about progress was essentially the same as it was in 
classical thought; viz., real progress plays no funda- 
mental or eternal cosmological role. For medieval 
thinkers there was the Creation, the Fall, and all the 
other events of the Christian cosmogony, which dif- 
fered from ancient thought in that it gave history a 
significant role; but the view remained that there was 
an ultimate and final stage into which all would 
eventually develop and this would terminate change. 
In so far as medieval thinking was finalistic, it, too, 
failed to provide a fundamental or permanent place 
for the idea of progress; there was to be no change or 
development after Judgment Day. 

The new Christian dogma gave history a signifi- 
cance which it had never gained in classical cosmo- 
logical thinking, but the Christian cosmogony, in 
providing a definite beginning and a final end for 
cosmic processes, imposed a sequential pattern of 
events in the place of the rational pattern that had 
been imposed by the ancient Greeks. In each instance, 
change was fenced in by an unchangeable over-all 
design, so that progress, as development towards the 
better, in any fundamental or enduring sense was 
excluded. In both classical and Christian cosmological 
thinking, progress, as change for the better, was pos- 
sible only in a limited and superficial sense, because, 
in both instances progress was determined by forces 
beyond the power of man; in the former, by the 
metaphysical /ogos underlying everything and, in the 
latter, by the will of God. In both views man could 
change his experience for the better only within the 
limits of his personal adaptation to fixed reality. 
That, in turn, was unchangeable, or, if changeable 
at all, must be achieved by a superhuman power. Real 
cosmic progress was either denied or was reserved 
for metaphysical or divine forces beyond the control 
of man. Since that which is social is man-determined, 
on these two views social progress is also limited to 
ephemeral adaptation to a fixed order, and cannot be 
real progress. 

Coming even closer to the present, to the times of 
Newton and the optimism of the Enlightenment, we 
find that when physics as a precise science had be- 
come well established, and man’s understanding of 
his experience was being molded to a mechanistic 
conception of the world, there stepped upon the 
stage of history the Encyclopedists who proclaimed 
to the world with unjustified optimism that perpetual 
progress was now within the reach of man. The 
physical sciences had shown that the world was like 
a huge machine and that through the ever-extending 


er 


application of mathematics to experience it would 
be possible to describe the universe in mathematical 
formulas—perhaps only one formula! All that was 
needed was to apply the same type of mathematico- 
mechanistic principles to an analysis of human be. 
havior and by so ine we could predict and control 
with accuracy the events of human living. Hearken- 
ing back to Francis Bacon, the Encyclopedists pointed 
out that knowledge was power and that, in the New- 
tonian physics man had the power that was needed 
to shape his destiny to his will. This was the En- 
cyclopedists’ optimistic belief. 

This thinking within the framework of a ‘New- 
tonian world-machine” was likewise exclusive of the 
idea of real progress, because the mechanistic deter. 
minism upon which it was based actually precluded 
the emergence of anything really new in the universe. 
Man might control the elements but as long as he 
and these elements were subject to rigid mathematical 
laws his control of nature to his own ends would be 
definitely limited, limited ultimatély to a mere 
manipulation and meses “erat of what was already 
present—strictly in accordance with law. Change in 
such a world-view was reduced to a re-arranging of 
what already existed; a notion to be found in human 
thought as early as Democritus, the Greek atomist. 
Here again, change and the novel were explained 
away in the eternal mathematical laws of what we 
now call “classical” physics; change and the novel 
were limited to the occurrence of different arrange- 
ments of indestructible bits of matter (atoms) and 
different arrangements of human beings who were 
likewise reducible to atoms. But even these different 
arrangements were limited in number by the mathe- 
matical laws of the Newtonian physics. The ideal 
science of the world and of man would be one in 
which specific events could be deduced by rigorous 
mathematical reasoning from absolute natural laws 
taken as axiomatically certain. 

Thus Encyclopedic thought, based on Newtonian 
physics, did assert the ultimate reality of change in 
the same sense that Democritus did and thereby 
asserted one of the essential conditions of real prog: 
ress. But this same thought set limitations on the new 
and the different by limiting change to physical 
arrangement and re-arrangement according to eternal 
mathematical laws. The Encyclopedists and others 
did guarantee man that he could effect change in the 
world in an ultimate sense but only within the limits 
tion of the absolute laws revealed by the new physics; 
all of which was tantamount to saying that man was 
now in a more advantageous position than ever be 
fore to conform better to the underlying pattern of 
things. But conformity is not identical with progress. 
This early modern thought provided for one essef- 
tial condition of real progress in as much as it pfo- 
vided for man’s ability to institute change in a fur 
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damental sense. On the other hand it failed to pro- 
vide all the essential conditions of real progress in 
that it did not guarantee that man could always make 
such fundamental changes for the better but rather 
limited his activities to making changes in accordance 
with pre-established inexorable natural laws. The fact 
that the Encyclopedists asserted that fundamental 
changes inaugurated by man would inevitably bring 
about progress does not ameliorate this difficulty. 
With the advent of Darwin’s theory of organic 
evolution and the extension of this theory to cos- 
mological and social thinking by Huxley, Spencer, 
and others, there developed a perspective on experi- 
ence which had far-reaching effects upon the idea of 
progress. Darwin limited his theory to the field of 
biology and did nothing to apply his account of the 
origin of species to inorganic phenomena but Huxley, 
his “bulldog,” propagandized the theory and sug- 
gested, as did Spencer, that there were implications 
which organic evolution had for the understanding of 
the development of cultures and social institutions. 
Some of their ideas were taken up and have since 
become generally accepted among social scientists. 
We speak today of the “evolution” of culture and of 
social institutions, suggesting thereby that societal 
forms go through a developmental process analogous 
to the biological processes that Darwin described as 
occurring in the origin of species of plants and ani- 
mals. Also, for a while, ‘‘the struggle for existence’ 
and “the survival of the fittest’”—notions that had 
been associated with Darwin—were widely used in 
social analysis. In this connection, it is well to re- 
member that Darwin found these notions in the 
economic theories of Malthus. It is enough for our 
purposes here, however, to point out that, since Dar- 
win, the idea of organic evolution has been applied 
with varying emphasis to the understanding of social 
institutional development. What this application 
amounts to is the view that new societal forms emerge 
from processes of social development which are 
analogous to the processes of organic evolution, and 
that these societal forms persist or pass out of ex- 
istence depending upon the extent to which they 
meet the changing needs of men and the changing 
demands made upon them by their environment. 
The important point in this view for us is that it 
provides for the emergence of the new, the novel, 
the unique, thereby freeing men’s thinking from the 
finalistic limitations that had been set upon it in 
ancient, medieval, and early modern times. Change, 
involving the emergence of the genuinely new, has 
come to be regarded as a first principle for the ulti- 
mate nature of things. Now it would be misleading, 
to say that this assertion of the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of real progress, stems entirely from the 
Darwinian theory of organic evolution; the Darwin- 
lan theory might better be viewed as ome of the 


causes rather than the sole cause of contemporary 
dynamical thinking. Many other factors such as the 
industrialization of western society, the rapid devel- 
opment of modern science, and a number of other 
events which we shall not take time to consider here 
are factors contributing to modern dynamical think- 
ing. Finally, the notion of an originative dynamism 
in social development has been accompanied by the 
philosophical concept of “emergent evolution’ as a 
process which occurs in the fundamental nature of 
things. This notion of emergent evolution has be- 
come part of the paraphernalia of many metaphysical 
and cosmological thinkers in England, America, and 
elsewhere. Thus, fundamental change which results 
in the genuinely novel and the genuinely new has 
become a first principle of our thinking; and by as- 
serting this first principle we make it possible to 
speak consistently of real progress as occurring in the 
world in which we live. 

Most recent events in our history have only served 
to consolidate our belief in the fundamental impor- 
tance of change. Social change in the past few 
decades has rapidly accelerated, and seems to be 
headed towards an ever-increasing rate of speed. This 
has not only served to strengthen the widespread 
belief in the essentially changing nature of social 
institutions but it has affected our notions of the 
nature of social progress. Whereas in the past it 
was held that the societal forms men live by not only 
have a tradition but an inherent permanence—and 
hence a kind of objectivity and aloofness from the 
desires of individual men—our awareness today of 
the evolutionary nature of all societal forms, of their 
pliability to the demands of individuals and groups 
within society, has been on the increase. The Russian 
“experiment,” the wholesale alteration of nations by 
fascist dictators, the New Deal in America, and other 
series of social changes have contributed to the idea 
that genuinely new societal forms do emerge, and, 
further, that their emergence is not the workings of 
some cosmic plan but rather the product of the de- 
liberations and activities of individuals and of groups 
of men. Some of these new institutions are not to 
our liking—such as the “new order” of the fascists 
—because they indicate a social retrogression which 
goes back to a lower level of human existence. On 
the other hand, other new societal forms have 
emerged which have come to be looked upon by the 
majority as a new but real heritage for any society of 
the future. Such institutions would include the better 
laws restricting child labor, providing for social se- 
curity, guaranteeing universal suffrage, and similar 
legislation which has developed in the more demo- 
cratic countries in the past few years. 

These are new times with new demands to be met 
and our institutions must be shaped to meet these 
demands; our culture is to be viewed as a tool in our 
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hands, not as a tradition-haloed framework handed 
down from on high, authoritatively demanding con- 
formity. We can be gratified at improvement in the 
tool from generation to generation. We are becom- 
ing more self-conscious of the relations we maintain 
to each other. And with the increasing self-conscious- 
ness of human relations has come an increasing 
awareness not only of the possibilities for deliberate 
social change but also an awareness of the increased 
opportunities for social change for the betterment of 
an increasing majority. In brief, real social progress 
—progress without the qualifications or limitations 
envisioned for it in finalistic thinking—plus the 
recognition that it can be temporally measured by the 
time-units of an individual lifetime rather than by 
centuries, are becoming essential notions in our social 
thinking. 

So much for some of the historical aspects of the 
idea of progress. Let us turn now to a more detailed 
consideration of the meaning of this social value. 


II 


Our knowledge of ourselves and of the world in 
which we live indicates very clearly that social prog- 
ress is relative rather than absolute, that whatever 
social progress is going on is relative to the human 
needs that are being satisfied, how adequately these 
needs are being met by the societal forms of the 
times, and what new opportunities for the betterment 
of the life of the race are being offered by the social 
institutions of the times. This relativity of progress 
is contrary to much of the thinking of the members 
of any particular social group. Members of a group 
have a tendency—on the level of their non-reflective 
thinking—to regard their own institutions, their own 
culture, as superior to all past and contemporary cul- 
tures. Also, in connection with the cult of the new 
and novel, we today have a tendency to gauge social 
progress by the unfolding of cultural history; i.e., 
what comes last in the history of civilization is pre- 
sumed to be best in that history. From both a tem- 
poral and from an in-group perspective, we tend to 
regard our present culture as superior. Further, many 
of us have a tendency to believe that there is an in- 
evitability about progress, that times may be bad 
now but that they will get better—they always have. 
These unreflective thoughts about progress are obsta- 
cles to a real understanding of the nature of progress 
as it is revealed to us by modern social research. They 
are modes of thought that must be removed if we are 
to arrive at a scientifically acceptable conception of 
social progress. Positively, what is social progress? 

First, a culture may be said to be progressing when 
it can be shown that in each successive phase of its de- 
velopment it is meeting more efficiently, with greater 
adequacy, those basic human needs which persist 
throughout all of history. Such basic needs include 


those of housing, feeding, companionship, play, 
moral confidence, use of talents, and other similar 
needs which men have had from time immemorial. 
Second, the persistence of every culture is marked 
by the occurrence of new human demands at each 
stage of its development; as a culture persists, it 
changes and each successive stage of its development 
brings new social problems. The culture that is 
progressively changing carries within itself the pos- 
sibilities, the potentialities for the solutions of the 
new social problems which accompany its growth, 
for overcoming its own limitations. Until the present 
no known civilization has met this second require- 
ment of social progress. Each civilization has devel- 
oped progressively but has finally succumbed to cer- 
tain limitations inherent within it; and because of 
this failure to use its own power to surmount limita- 
tion within itself, each civilization has been super- 
seded by another. Ancient Greece socially progressed 
but finally succumbed to its limitations and was su- 
perseded by Macedonian, and later, Roman imperial- 
ism. These internal limitations of the ancient Greek 
culture were, among other things, city-state political 
thinking, non-experimental scientific thinking—and 
concomitantly, non-technological thinking. Roman 
civilization was superseded by medieval Christianity 
because the former did not utilize its powers of 
spiritual development adequately to meet the non- 
material needs of a world-people. Medieval Christian 
culture was superseded by modern civilization be- 
cause the former did not meet the growing spiritual 
and secular needs in a revival of classical learning, 
the advent of scientific method, the developments of 
applied science (technology), and the growth of a 
rebellious individualism. 

The intention here is not to suggest that the his- 
tory of western civilization is cleanly broken up into 
the time-segments mentioned, nor are these state- 
ments advanced as a thumb-nail account of all that 
has happened since the beginning of history. The 
point intended is that until now no culture has ex- 
isted which used the potentialities within itself for 
solving the social problems that arose out of its own 
historical development. On this basis we can say that 
past civilizations progressed only within their in- 
herent limitations—which is equivalent to saying that 
up to the present there have been no wholly progrtes- 
sive cultures. In each instance the causes responsible 
for such limited development for the better were 
different. In one civilization it may be that while the 
necessaty ideas were present there was no sufficiently 
powerful group conscious of these ideas to put them 
into practice. In another culture the necessary ideas 
may have been present only in an idealized form, 
with no individual or group capable of developing 
their theoretical implications and their practical ap- 
plications. The causes are probably legion and vary: 
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ing from culture to culture but the effect in all in- 
stances has been the same, viz., unnecessarily limited 
social progress. 


III 


Progress, throughout the discussion has been used 
as a term applicable only to a certain type of develop- 
ment; viz., development towards the continuously 
better. Social progress has been evidenced in cultures 
of the past only to a limited degree—or rather, 
within the limitations that were inherent within those 
cultures. The progressive development of civilization 
depends upon the extent to which it overcomes its 
own limitations; i.e., to the extent to which it pro- 
vides men with: (1) the means toward actively 
securing the more basic human needs, and (2) the 
means for that freedom which is necessary for the 
discovery and attainment of new values. A progres- 
sive civilization is one which consolidates the best 
value-gains of men and at the same time -provides 
men with the freedom of activity and power to go 


on to the envisagement and realization of ever higher 
values in the scale of human living. Such a civiliza- 
tion is not beyond the realm of imagination; the best 
thoughts of men about the democratic way of life 
constitute a description of what progressive civiliza- 
tion is. Nor is such a civilization beyond attainment. 
In the democratic way of life and in the application 
of scientific method to the problems of human rela- 
tions, we already have at our disposal the chief means 
of realizing social progress—we need only to use 
these means to that end. Active security and re- 
sponsible freedom are the cornerstone values of 
progressively better human relations. In actively se- 
curing with greater adequacy values known and 
envisaged, and, at the same time, maintaining rela- 
tions to each other which will insure the freedom 
necessary for the discovery of new values, we would 
be consolidating the best of the past and the present, 
and be preparing human life for the best of the 
future. Such societal living would constitute the 
essence of social progress. 


Cures for Intercultural Myopia 


RICHARD H. McFEELY 
The George School, George School, Pennsylvania 


“American audiences—North, East, South, West 
—have greeted the proud lines of the Ballad for 
Americans with much appreciation. Do you remem- 
ber the question, ‘Are you an American?’ And a 
rich baritone voice proclaims, ‘I’m just an Irish, Ne- 
gro, Jewish, Italian, French and English, Spanish, 
Russian, Chinese, Polish, Scotch, Hungarian, Litvak, 
Swedish, Finnish, Canadian, Greek and Turk, Czech 
and double-Czech American.’”’ This announcement 
strikes a sympathetic chord in the hearts of millions 
of the people from all parts of the world who have 
come to make our country what it is. The United 
States is a nation of nations, the world in microcosm, 
blood relative to some sixty nations, races, and reli- 
gions. Under the aegis of democracy we have learned 
a great deal about living together. Yet, today, there 
is much tension between various groups living in the 
United States, tensions and conflicts between racial 
groups, economic classes, political parties, and reli- 
gious faiths. Nazi leaders have bragged that because 
of this friction which breeds dislike and distrust, it 
would be easy for them to create chaos here. It may 
well be that the danger of this threat of the present 
leaders in Germany is past, but in the troublesome 
days that lie ahead demagogues may play upon these 
strings of discord for their own ends, hiding them un- 
der the cloak of democracy. The advancement of 
American democracy requires that we learn how to 


eliminate these tensions and strains which result from 
the past and present treatment of many minority 


groups, such as the sharecroppers, the Negroes, the 


relocated Japanese-American citizens, and others. We 
know that if we are to win the war, and then go on to 
win the peace we must attain a more durable national 
unity. The aim should be a national unity based upon 
freedom and security for all and equal opportunity 
for these must be granted without discrimination on 
race, birth, sex, income or creed. 

Tolerance and understanding between groups in 
this country has become increasingly important and 
necessary as a result of the war, and will continue to 
be important after it has ended. Intolerance indicates 
a serious lag in the moral and spiritual life of a peo- 
ple. Scientific progress has brought into contact peo- 
ple in our own country, as well as throughout the 
world, who were not prepared socially or spiritually 
for such a contact. Yet the interdependence and con- 
gestion of urban life, and the division of labor in our 
economic life, requires consideration for others and 
a degree of cooperation and planning heretofore less 
necessary. We have been trying to live in spiritual 
and mental isolation from other peoples while our 
times forced us into physical contact with them. 
Modern life has advanced its material and technical 
aspects without a corresponding intellectual, social, 
moral, and spiritual advance. We must solve the 
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problems resulting from this unbalance ere they en- 
gulf us in further catastrophic upheavals. It may well 
be that the struggle for certain spiritual values to win 
ascendancy over the dominant material values is the 
most important aspect of the world conflict confront- 
ing us today. 

Another reason why we must help our pupils de- 
velop an intense concern about these frictions between 
groups in our country is that we are fighting a war, a 
costly war in terms of lives, money, and dislocation 
to make possible the continuance of the democratic 
way of life. Democracy demands faith in the good- 
ness and free judgment of all of the people not just 
the favored few, good will and respect for all of our 
fellowmen regardless of the differences that may exist 
between them, and charity and consideration of all. 
Acquiring this faith, good will, and cooperative 
spirit, and applying them to all of the different 
groups in this country is one way by which we can 
make the sacrifices, especially those of the men in the 
services, worthwhile. 

Self-interest also demands the development of 
justice and tolerance between groups, for disregard 
for one personality or group begets disregard for all 
personalities or groups; restriction of freedom of one 
individual has potentialities for restriction of free- 
dom of all; continued repression foments revolution; 
neglect of the elemental needs of one jeopardizes 
the welfare of all; and democracy demands the de- 
velopment of the best in each if the good of all is to 
be promoted. The idea expressed by Norman Angell 
in his new book, Let the People Know, is as true for 
the United States as it is for the world. He expresses 
it in one place as follows: “. . . two wars have come 
upon us in a single generation because we have 
forgotten the elementary social truth that the right 
of each to life must be defended collectively, by the 
community, or it cannot be defended at all; if we will 
not defend the rights of others against violence we 
shall at last be unable to defend our own and will 
ourselves become the victims of that violence; in 
the international field the nations as a whole are 
indifferent when some one people is the victim of 
such violence, and then the rights of all peoples are 
placed in jeopardy.” 

For these reasons we must learn to live together in 
greater unity, and with understanding and apprecia- 
tion rather than mere tolerance for each other. All 
that we can do to further such harmony in our own 
country must be done if we are to avert another 
major tragedy, and if we are to lead the world ahead 
to a just and durable peace. Information about these 
racial, economic, and cultural groups, and the ten- 
sions which exist between them, necessary as it is, 
is not enough. We must use already existing methods 
and devise new techniques to dramatize and emo- 
tionalize these facts with a view to developing better 
attitudes in students which will in turn lead them to 
better action. This presents one of the most impor- 


tant and far-reaching challenges with which edu- 
cators, from nursery schools through adult classes, are 
faced today. 

Democratic education has as its central purpose 
the welfare of all the people. Such education not 
only seeks the welfare of pupils, but endeavors to 
broaden their understandings and sympathies so 
that they may become responsibly concerned for the 
welfare of persons outside their own face-to-face 
groups. It also serves each individual with justice, 
seeking to provide equal educational opportunity for 
all regardless of intelligence, race, religion, social 
status, economic level, or political affiliation. To 
educational institutions, then, falls the major task of 
developing in young people those attitudes which 
will insure the permanence of the democratic way of 
life. In these days, during which the status of higher 
education is so uncertain, and when the end to which 
such institutions are devoting more and more of their 
time and energies is to the winning of the war, the 
responsibility for educating boys and girls for more 
just and happy social relations falls increasingly 
upon the elementary and the secondary schools. 
Schools have long been trying, with varying degrees 
of success, to build desirable attitudes in the genera- 
tion of future citizens. But too often, the efforts to 
reduce friction and to bring sympathetic understand- 
ing and recognition of group contributions to the 
national life have been sporadic and ineffective. To- 
day, many of our pupils in the secondary schools, 
and probably all of them in the elementary schools 
are our reserves for peace and the post-war world. 
This fact increases the demands for a more effective 
education, especially in the realm of human relations, 
than has heretofore been offered. Our task is to 
build stronger emotional attachments to American 
democracy, and to help our pupils see our nation not 
only as it is but as it might be. 

Pupils come into the classroom full of prejudices, 
full of knowledge of adult discriminations against 
this group or that. Many teachers become discour- 
aged, even pessimistic, at the little they seem able 
to do to eliminate these prejudices, intolerances, and 
bigotry from their pupils. They recognize that the 
division, bitterness, and conflict within our country 
can be as serious a threat to our existence in times 
of emergency as the disunity in France, Norway, and 
other countries was to theirs. But they feel rather 
powerless and ineffective when confronted with these 
deep-seated emotional attitudes in their students. 
However, because the task is extremely difficult is no 
reason why teachers should not attack it with all the 
intelligence, strength, and resourcefulness at theif 
disposal. 

First, let us admit that intolerance cannot be ovet- 
come merely by preaching good will. For too long, 
many of us have made the mistake of thinking so. 
Instead of preaching it is necessary for us to go to 
the very roots of our prejudices in order, first, to 
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recognize that we have them, and then, by tracing 
their causes, to eliminate them. Intolerance, discrimi- 
nation by one group against another, and bigotry 
are ugly monsters of man’s creation. They do not 
exist in reality and therefore they can be conquered 
and destroyed only by the exercise of intellectual 
processes backed up by an indiscourageable good will. 

Second, it should be recognized that the most 
effective teaching about Americanism and race rela- 
tions is done, not so much by what the teacher says, 
but rather by what he does. Education has been de- 
fined as ‘‘the transmission of life to the living by the 
living.”’ This is especially true in the realm of human 
relations. Let it be re-emphasized that a teacher's 
knowledge about the problems of minority groups 
in this country is not enough if he would have his 
pupils truly learn the means for better, fairer, more 
just treatment of, and relationships with such groups. 
His own life must be a living testimony to the depth 
of his convictions as to the right use of these facts 
in extending a greater degree of democracy to all 
peoples irrespective of race, color, creed, or occupa- 
tion. 

An intelligent attack by social studies teachers on 
the problem of misunderstandings, mistrust, and 
prejudices between racial, national and cultural 
groups should begin with a study of the reasons why 
such attitudes exist, and what sorts of things tend 
to engender them. Misunderstandings between 
groups seem to be due to two things: first, ignorance 
on the part of one or both groups of the history and 
background of the other; and second, little under- 
standing of the present problems and status of 
another group. 

Prejudices originate in various ways. Differences 
in appearance and culture tend to engender intoler- 
ance, since man does not accept unqualifiedly any 
strange and unfamiliar person, nor sympathize with 
customs and beliefs of which he has heard only un- 
pleasant and inaccurate reports. Another cause of 
prejudices is our tendency to generalize which makes 
us identify with the whole group unpleasant ex- 
periences we have had with one member of that 
group; whereas we think of favorable experiences 
we have had with individuals of another race or 
group as an individual matter. Furthermore, we de- 
site security, and in attaining our goal we often 
discriminate against or deny to others the right to 
have and exercise that same desire. It seems right 
and natural that we should want to have jobs, to 
educate our children, to have access to adequate medi- 
cal service, and to have a full share of the other good 
things of life, but we so often fail to recognize that 
these same drives or desires also characterize others 
who may differ in color, religion, and economic 
‘tatus. For the most part the emotional patterns of 
our pupils with regard to other groups has been en- 
gendered by their associations in the home, at school 
or in other such contacts. Children catch prejudices, 


as they do the measles, by contact with infected 
persons. 

In addition to an analysis of the origin and effect 
of misunderstandings and prejudices between in- 
dividuals or groups, what are some of the other 
positive steps which we can take in our classrooms 
as we work toward the solution of these serious, 
knotty, but intensely vital problems? 

We can, by a careful study of the history and cur- 
rent conditions surrounding the minority groups in 
our country, help to shake our pupils out of their 
negative or complacent attitudes toward such groups 
and their problems. Can one teach the Reconstruction 
period in American history and not point to the 
origins of the sharecropper problem and to the be- 
ginnings of some of the difficulties which confront 
Negroes today? Opportunities for different racial, 
national, cultural, or social groups to study about one 
another should oppose reliable and accurate infor- 
mation to the biased and erroneous pictures our 
pupils so often have of other groups. 

Then, too, individuals of different groups can be 
brought together for first-hand experience with one 
another through association and contact. The devel- 
opment of common projects on which they can meet 
and work together is helpful. 

Social studies teachers can also help their pupils 
develop good manners of speech, of dress, and of 
conduct, and thereby do much toward overcoming 
intolerances. Ill-mannered acts, though small, often 
become irksome enough to create prejudices. 

More specifically, there are many useful practices 
and techniques by which a social studies teacher can 
do much to educate for better human relationships 
between the various groups that make up the people 
of these United States. A few of these can be men- 
tioned although no effort will be made to present 
them in the order of their effectiveness. The useful- 
ness of each will be determined by the group with 
whom it is used, the initiative, resourcefulness and 
enthusiasm of the teacher, and other such factors 
important in the learning process. 

Let me suggest first, talks by pupils. They can give 
reports about other racial, national, economic, or cul- 
tural groups. “What are the conditions under which 
sharecroppers live?” ‘How did this group come into 
being?”’ “How do laborers look upon the owners 
or the so-called capitalistic group?”” “How do Ne- 
groes feel about going to war to extend the four 
freedoms throughout the world when they enjoy so 
little of them here at home?” “What is the attitude of 
our Japanese-American citizens toward the uprooting 
which was forced on them?” Or, pupils can be ap- 
pointed as ‘‘diplomats’’ to such groups, reporting 
back from time to time on conditions found there. 
Perhaps in your class you have members of this or 
that minority group who would be willing to report 
on or share their own experiences. 

Related to this are talks by outsiders. Men and 
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women, representing different groups can be brought 
in to talk to the pupils about their group and the 
problems they face. Labor leaders, social service 
workers, business men, and others can enrich the 
regular course work a great deal by this means. 

Lacking these human resources, a good substitute 
is the use of biography and fiction. The meaning of 
the American “Melting Pot’ becomes real when 
reading The Americanization of Edward Bok, ot 
Michael Pupin’s From Immigrant To Inventor, or 
Jacob Riis’s The Making of an American. The difh- 
culties faced by a Negro are much more vivid and 
real when presented in such a story as Walter White's 
Fire and the Flint. The plight of the ‘‘Okies’’ is 
made clearer by such a book as Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
W rath. 

Few social studies teachers use music effectively 
in their classroom, and yet music is one way to help 
students feel the emotions of other groups. Why 
don’t we use music which is indigenous to the group 
we are studying, or which has been written or sung 
by members of that group? The Negro spirituals, the 
“New World Symphony” by Dvorak, folk music of 
different lands, and the like are examples which 
come to mind. Recently our students were treated to 
several recordings of Chinese music including some 
of the war songs of the Chinese guerrillas. These were 
played and interpreted by a Chinaman who was lec- 
turing to them on the culture of China. Actually 
hearing the music certainly added to the meaning of 
what he said and made more vivid the concepts he 
had tried to get across. 

Likewise, we could probably do more with drama- 
tizations, either by using full length plays or selected 
scenes from them. These plays might be written by 
the pupils themselves growing out of their study of 
social issues, or might be those already in production 
such as “Big Town,” “Let Freedom Ring,” “Street 
Scene,” ‘Tobacco Road,” or others equally good. 
Moving pictures like “Grapes of Wrath,”’ or “The 
Black Legion,” or some of the excerpts made by the 
Human Relations Commission of the Progressive 
Education Association are stimulating and provoca- 
tive. Recordings like the ‘Americans All-Immigrants 
All Series” are also extremely helpful in social studies 
teaching about intercultural conflicts. 

Pupils who like to draw or write, can be encour- 
aged to publicize in vivid pictorial form or in dra- 
matic editorials some of the contributions, problems, 
or injustices which this or that group suffers. Or, they 
might make travel posters and murals depicting the 
lives or historic scenes of a given group. News stories, 
and the like offer excellent opportunities for the 
social studies teachers to evaluate how deeply their 
pupils understand these basic issues and problems. 

American teachers have not yet awakened to the 
great values of work camp experiences in educating 
for better human relationships. A work camp gives 


boys and girls of various social, economic, and cul- 
tural groups a chance to live and work side by side 
at significant tasks. The work camps of the American 
Friends Committee with which I have had some ex- 
perience, and the fine work done by other groups 
like the Associated Work Camps of America point 
clearly to the great value of this kind of experience 
because it takes the study of these problems out of the 
purely academic realm and enables boys and girls to 
do something about them. One of our big problems 
is to help our pupils move their social concerns from 
their throats to their muscles. Some social studies 
teachers in the Philadelphia area have used to great 
advantage the week-end work camps which the 
Friends have been operating for two years. 

Another helpful procedure is an analysis of propa- 
ganda by which the pupils can come into contact 
with controversial problems and situations. By this 
means they can scrutinize themselves to see what 
attitudes they hold. They can delve back into their 
previous experiences to see how these attitudes rose. 
And they can then be helped to see why they so often 
hide their real attitudes, and the clever ways by which 
such attitudes can be appealed to. 

There are varieties of other classroom projects 
that might be mentioned. One of the most interesting 
that we have tried took place a year ago when one 
of our senior social studies classes, working in con- 
junction with the senior social studies class in Corn- 
wall, New York, made a rather careful survey of 
that town. After a great deal of preliminary plan- 
ning, including conversation and correspondence 
with Dr. Robert Lynd of Middletown fame, they 
spent a week living in the town, getting as much in- 
formation as possible about the business and eco- 
nomic conditions of the place, investigating the 
political life of the community, looking into the 
public health program, the educational facilities, the 
religious life, and the cultural activities such as news- 
papers, moving pictures, clubs and other organiza- 
tions. The purpose of the study was to help these 
students get to know a small community as intt- 
mately as possible, to test their book knowledge 
against a real situation, and to observe as accurately 
and carefully as possible the democratic features, 
or lack of them, in that community. This survey 
brought the students into contact with many of the 
problems of American life, such as difficulties be- 
tween labor and management at the town’s large 
carpet mill, housing, religious and educational prob- 
lems of the community, discriminations between the 
various groups, and so on. All who participated 
considered this an exceptionally worth while and 
fruitful educational venture. 

Social studies teachers can also make a careful 
study of American ideals and the great exponents of 
these in the history of our country. Some of the ideals 
that should be studied in this connection are that men 
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are created equal; that they have equally the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that they 
are to be guaranteed the freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, and religion; that they are to share in the 
government, which, to be democratic, must be by 
consent of the governed. Some of the men like 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Bryan are well 
known, but do we give enough time to point to 
the contributions of our Roger Williams, Peter 
Zengers, Walt Whitmans, and others? 

Finally, and without going into detail, could be 
mentioned the listing of the outstanding athletes of 
our country and the group from which they come, 
likewise the inventors, artists, authors, and com- 
posers. A Hall of Fame (past and present) might 
also be considered. 

By these and other means every student should 
acquire some appreciable knowledge of the elemen- 
tary principles of anthropology basic to the intelli- 
gent understanding of democracy within our country 
as well as within the world. They should also acquire, 
as a minimum, the following operational generaliza- 
tions: first, that our present discrimination against 
minorities aids the Axis powers, divides our people, 
and seriously handicaps our war effort, and that it 
will jeopardize our post-war settlements unless we 
can show the rest of the world more of the four free- 
doms at work here at home. Second, that different 
customs, dress, food, economic organization, arts, 
opinions, and religion do not imply inferiority. 
Third, that it is possible within a large political unit 
like the United States to have a great deal of aul- 
tural autonomy. Fourth, that we can never bring 
about a just and durable world order until we can 
strengthen and make more just our own national 
order, and this will depend, to a large degree, upon 
our treatment of minority groups. Fifth, that any 
cure for these problems goes back to each individual 
and his responsibility to the group as a whole. Too 
long have we been acting on the assumption that the 
springs of righteousness in the community are not 
inward but governmental, are not spiritual but by 
external regulations; this assumption has brought 
poor results. The restoration of the inward approach 
to the control of life is a problem of first magnitude. 

May I sum up briefly. One way to change a pupil’s 
attitude toward some of these vexing problems is to 
increase his knowledge about them. There is little 
question that all Americans, old and young, need 
more specific information and factual knowledge 
about these problems than most of them now possess. 
Little is gained, however, by attempts to develop an 
attitude without relation to the behavior patterns 
needed to express that attitude in real life situations. 
New attitudes are learned to the extent that the 
learner is helped to find ways by which to express the 
attitudes and is given opportunities to do so in ap- 





pfopriate situations. In other words, we must take 
the study of these problems, in so far as we are able, 
out of the academic and linguistic realms and into the 
real life situations so that pupils can “do something 
about them” other than just discuss them. By these 
means, social studies teachers can provide concrete 
experiences favorable to the development of attitudes 
and values conducive to the democtatic way of life 
and its extension into realms not now deeply touched 
or affected by it. 

Let us, then, teach social studies courses so that 
all pupils will know what American life is like even 
outside their own favored circle, not forgetting to 
arrange that pupils see with their own eyes as well as 
hear with their own ears. If possible, let us have 
members of different groups work together on com- 
mon projects. Let us hold up the social advantages 
of full opportunity for every talent, and the short- 
sightedness of discrimination. 

American defense and American ideals demand 
a different attitude than is now held by too many 
people. It is so easy to shout for the defense of 
America against the Nazis, but it is so difficult, yet 
even more necessary, to be sure that we do not harbor 
those ideas and attitudes toward minority groups in 
this country that are basic in any Nazi philosophy 
of racial or cultural superiority. No more vital prob- 
lem faces this nation, and the whole world for that 
matter, than learning to live more effectively as a 
community, using the resources of the nation and the 
planet for the common good. We, in this country, 
need to learn to say ““Our’’ and mean it. No attack 
on American democracy from without can ever wreck 
it unless within we forget to say ‘Our!’ American de- 
mocracy can survive powerful centrifugal pulls, if it 
has the centripetai pull of a unifying spiritual life. 
We, as the teachers of American youth, must rise 
to the opportunities and tremendous responsibilities 
of ‘Educating for Survival” in contrast to the ‘‘Edu- 
cation for Death” of the Nazis. 

Whether our nation of tomorrow is actually a 
better nation than the one of today depends to a 
large degree on what goes on in your classroom and 
mine this year. One of the tragedies of the teaching 
profession is the scarcity of men and women who 
grasp that fact. When thinking of tomorrow's world 
they think solely in terms of peace treaties, interna- 
tional organizations, police forces, and similar re- 
mote, large scale enterprises. Too infrequently do 
they think in the important terms of people. The 
boys and girls in our schools are tomorrow's voters, 
but their ideals, attitudes, opinions, and habits are 
being formed today in the neighborhood stores, in 
the nearby theaters, in the family circles, and in our 
classrooms. Whether tomorrow's nation is a better 
nation, then, depends in large part on whether our 
common life this year makes them better citizens. 
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Children of the Foreign-Born 


EsTHER F, BERMAN 
Hartford, Connecticut 


This is the story of three children of foreign-born 
parents who came to the public schools of America, 
one speaking only German, the other two having a 
total English vocabulary of less than fifty words each, 
and those of the simplest and most inadequate. All 
three were considered of less than average intelligence 
by their teachers and all suffered from the stigmata 
attached by children to those of their associates who 
are, in any way, different from themselves. 

Elena Novak was the child of a Czech father and 
Austrian mother, both of whom had the equivalent 
of a high-school education in their native countries 
and were considered of average intelligence. Yet, 
the child, speaking no English whatever, was unable 
to progress beyond the first grade for three years, 
though she was apparently able to perform all tasks 
set her with average dexterity as soon as she under- 
stood what was required of her. 

However, by the time she was nine, she had 
acquired a fair command of English and was able 
to complete her education normally, receiving aver- 
age marks and living what appeared to be a per- 
fectly normal life. Naturally enough, she was gradu- 
ated from high school relatively late due to the 
retardation of her school career at its very outset. 
Unfortunately, though, she still retains somewhat of 
an accent and, recently, has been dismissed from 
several excellent positions for that reason. So, it is 
easy to understand why she feels some justifiable 
rancour towards the country of her adoption. 

One wonders how she felt in school, being larger 
and more mature than her mates and having had 
several years of disdain and fun-poking as the only 
notice paid her by the other children and, even, by 
some unthinking teachers. It must have been only her 
naturally phlegmatic temperament that kept her from 
acquiring severe, psychological quirks that might 
easily have ruined her life. But, the end is not yet. 
Throughout her existence, she will bear a stigma, 
and it is entirely possible that she may, some day, 
seek the escape possible through paranoia and other 
diseases of the mind. 

Donnie Boardman was of an entirely different na- 
ture. The son of Russian-born Jewish parents, he 
spoke a little, simple English by the time he entered 
the public schools. He was a vital, ambitious, naturally 
keen lad who entered the sixth grade at the age of 
eleven and was, of course, as definitely a misfit as 
was the little Elena. However, having a marked flair 
for languages—he spoke Russian, French, and Ger- 


man as well as Yiddish and Hebrew at the time— 
he soon had a large vocabulary and a faultless, almost 
Oxfordian accent. Finally, he succeeded so well that, 
upon graduation, he took all the first English prizes 
at his high school in addition to gaining first place 
in the city-wide finals and being very close to the top 
in the state. 

Of course, it would seem, from a cursory glance, 
that his scanty knowledge of English when he began 
in the sixth grade was an asset rather than a detri- 
ment, but this is far from true. Donnie was eleven 
at the time he entered, and, being on the verge of 
adolescence, was desirous of companionship he could 
not acquire. He feared the laughter provoked by his 
then clumsy manipulation of English, and the prizes 
he won were sorry compensation indeed. They came 
only from a deep sense of frustration and a dogged 
determination to “‘show”’ his fellows he could do bet- 
ter than they at their own game. 

He was able to do so, and, as a result, has now 
attained his solace and become a normal, well- 
balanced boy with an average quota of friends and 
acquaintances. But, what would have happened if 
he had not been able to provide his own compensz- 
tion? It is hard to say, but the results would prob- 
ably have been far from pleasant. 

Psychologically speaking, it is very possible that 
he would have become either an extreme introvert 
or would have resorted to companionship with social 
and mental inferiors. Either would have been a 
waste for society, in the one case of better than or- 
dinary brains, in the other of an extraordinary 
capacity for good citizenship. 

The third case is a rather pathetic one which seems 
to be more fantasy than truth, though truth it is. 
Elsa Fricker, affectionately called ‘“Hansie,” was 4 
little German girl who came to the United States 
through Canada in 1937 and was adopted by a family 
in one of the New England states. 

Hansie had a club foot and was, naturally, ex- 
tremely sensitive about it. Now, this already sensitive 
child was subjected to still other causes for mental 
anguish—her inability to comprehend her teachers’ 
instructions, and, worst of all, the gibes of other 
children, both about her physical deformity and her 
pathetic attempts at intelligible English. She was an 
extraordinarily bright child, happy, laughing, af- 
fectionate, but this was too much. She collapsed into 
a state of acute melancholia and is only now, at the 
age of twelve, emerging from an escapist world be- 
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cause of the unceasing care and love of her foster 
parents. 

There is only one reason for the mental tortures 
suffered by all three of these unfortunates, and that 
is based purely and simply on a lack of language 
dexterity which might have been easily removed by 
special classes to teach the English language and 

ronunciation if such had been available. And, cer- 
tainly, the trouble might have been, at least, partially 
alleviated if teachers had been more sympathetic and 
less prone to brand the child who simply could not 
understand “‘stupid” and “intractable.” 

It is unfortunate that there is a widespread belief 
in some citcles that children of foreign-born parents 
are of an inferior mental order and should be treated 
accordingly. Nothing is further from the truth as any 
psychologist would be unhesitatingly quick to say. 
The trouble lies merely with a scanty knowledge of 
American ideals, and, perhaps even more important, 
of the English language. To aid in the acquisition of 
the latter, several things can be done. 

First of all, special classes can be formed to teach 
English, thus accomplishing, at once, several ob- 
jectives. The children would be with others of their 
own status and so would not be subjected to the 
gibes of unthinkingly cruel, more fortunate children. 
And, of course, they would be learning the necessary 
fundamentals for any sort of a successful school 
career—the English language and its proper use and 
pronunciation. 

Of course, teachers for such classes would be dif- 
ficult to obtain, for they; would have to have more than 
average patience as well as a working command of a 
number of foreign languages. In addition, they 
would, almost of necessity, need a firm background 
in child psychology with, if possible, practical ex- 
perience in other fields, such as social work, for 


example. They should know a great deal about in- 
dividual differences and should be able to evaluate on 
terms other than those of actual performance. Other- 
wise, they would lose the pupils’ confidence, and all 
other qualifications would be of no avail. 

True, such teachers would be difficult to find, but 
I am sure the search would be worth the trouble 
in terms of the better psychological health of the 
students, and, also, in saving the school money re- 
quired to keep retarded pupils year after year. It is 
unfortunate that such mundane instincts must be ap- 
pealed to in order to acquire what ought to be given 
freely in a humanitarian spirit, but so it is. 

Second, if special classes cannot be held, teachers 
should, at least, attempt to keep the other students 
from ‘‘heckling”’ the unfortunates and should be more 
patient in explaining themselves, realizing that lack 
of understanding and not of cooperation is the root 
of the difficulty. They should, in addition, help these 
students after school hours and attempt to keep alive 
in them self-confidence and a belief in their own 
ability that is so easily lost under such circumstances. 
They should do their best to restrain the almost in- 
evitable shifting of the child mind into resentment, 
hate, and, finally, desire for revenge that may, at some 
time, take extreme anti-social forms. 

Those who ask for the alleviation of the plight of 
these children are not always humanitarians. Very 
often, they are those who, themselves, have suffered 
from being different or who are, simply enough, 
good business people who realize the social disad- 
vantages of having misfit members in society. But, at 
least, those who realize this are ardent workers in 
what seems an almost hopeless cause. However, it 
need not be hopeless if educators will only put them- 
selves behind the movement, so educators—attention, 
please! 


A Suggestion to Teachers of History 


WitciaM A. Russ, Jr. 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


Carlyle’s Professor Dryasdust has become a by- 
word for that species of teacher who plods pedanti- 
cally through his notes without inspiration and with- 
out any sense of the dramatic or human-interest quali- 
ties of history. It must be admitted that all too often 
the characterization is apt, and that with some justi- 
fication many students consider history to be the 
driest subject in the curriculum. However, a study 
of the past, if carried on with imagination and with 
a flare for reproducing an era that is gone, should 
be as alive and sparkling as life itself. For, after all, 
aS a certain great teacher of history was wont to say, 


the historian is not in the undertaking business. In- 
stead of burying the past, the true teacher of history 
recreates the past. He deals with men and women who 
achieved, failed, sinned, and struggled, even as men 
and women do at this moment. If, however, the 
teacher is dry and dusty, he instills into his students 
a feeling of aversion which usually carries on through- 
out their lives. Such a feeling is unfortunate because 
it hinders many adult citizens from ever learning 
about the development of the world in which they 
live. Many a pupil who has suffered through one 
course in history sighs: ‘Never again,” and eschews 
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forever anything connected with the subject. 

In short, the teacher of history has an obligation 
to society to be alive and dynamic—an obligation 
which is perhaps even more definite in the social 
studies than in the exact sciences. But he cannot be 
interesting to his students if he himself is not inter- 
ested in the subject. In the face of the fact that the 
study of history can be purposeful and meaningful, 
why are so many teachers aimless and listless? 

There are reasons why some teachers, even from 
the beginning of their careers, are flaccid and pur- 
poseless in their work. Until secondary school teach- 
ing really becomes a profession and ceases to be a 
temporary landing place for birds of passage who are 
looking for a permanent post elsewhere, the number 
of languid time-servers and misfits will be distress- 
ingly large. Some young women graduates of our 
colleges, wishing to do something until the right men 
show up, drift into teaching because it is the easiest 
and sometimes the only haven before matrimony. Un- 
til that happy day arrives, they are not likely to be 
very inspiring to the students. And if the man never 
comes along, pupils in history for the next generation 
may be listening to an instructor who is becoming 
sourer and less inspiring year by year. Then there are 
the young men who intend to go into some profes- 
sion, say the law, but who have no money. These 
usually choose to teach history in the high schools for 
a few years; then, just about the time they become 
experienced and are worth their salt, they leave for 
the happier pursuits of the law. Such teachers may, 
but are not likely to, be vital and energetic. Until it is 
less easy for these to use teaching as a stepping stone 
for a career in another field, we shall have a number 
of second-rate teachers of history who are hoping to 
become first-rate lawyers. 

But the problem is even deeper than indicated so 
far. For instance, here is a young man who wants to 
teach because he feels he would love the work; he 
looks forward to it as a great calling; he does not 
intend to make his teaching a mere preparation for 
something else. He wishes to make teaching his life 
work. Is it not reasonable to expect that this type of 
instructor will begin, continue, and end his teaching 
career with enthusiasm, inspiration, and a sense of 
high purpose? Reasonable as it is to hope so, the 
‘hope does not always materialize. 

After some little experience with practice and mas- 
ter teachers, the writer has observed that the vital 
spark of interest has frequently dried up for teachers 
who have served quite some time in the field. To 
them, what was at first a high calling has become a 
job to be done mechanically, if faithfully, say from 
nine to four, five days a week. Having started out in 
their first years with a fine enthusiasm, they tend to 
get into a rut and to look upon their work as a task 
to be done with increasing disdain year by year. They 
view their duty more or less as a laborer in a mass 


production system looks at his work: he rings in and 
then keeps looking at the clock until quitting time, 
happy when the unpleasant chore for the day is done. 
How many older teachers there are who meet their 
classes with a growing sense of futility and who look 
forward with enthusiasm only to the first of the 
month when the pay check arrives and to summer va- 
cations when they are away from the “brats” for 
several months! Obviously something has happened 
to cause this deplorable slump in idealism and pur- 
pose. The problem, of course, is not limited to his- 
tory teachers. 

The young teacher in his first position is naturally 
sobered by the responsibility of carrying on his work 
and of preparing for numerous subjects. What looked 
like a glorious adventure to the instructor who in- 
tends to make teaching a life work becomes harsh 
reality as he confronts the task of dealing with lazi- 
ness and lack of interest on the part of his pupils. 
Granted that he will suffer a let-down as he becomes 
part of the daily routine, the fact remains that, 
during the first few years, he does not become a 
robot for the good reason that he is forced to be 
alert and active while he is learning the courses he 
is to teach. The knowledge that he is usually only 
one lesson ahead of his classes helps to keep his 
mind brisk as he organizes his lessons and increases 
his information. But once he begins to feel confident 
that he knows his material fairly well, then comes 
the possibility that the calling will become a deadly, 
monotonous grind. What can be done to overcome 
this danger at that point in his career? 

There are summer schools, institutes, and educa- 
tional meetings, but the unpleasant truth is that all 
too many history teachers go stale even if they take 
advantage of further education and even if they at- 
tend educational meetings regularly. The writer sug 
gests that one method whereby history teachers can 
keep alive their enthusiasm and interest is that of 
research. To be sure, many teachers think they can- 
not do research. Some are not interested; some think it 
costs too much; and some feel they do not have easy 
access to documents. But the writer feels strongly, 
after observing quite a few teachers in action, that 4 
small dose of research might be the activating agent 
to bring about their salvation. As he has listened to 
instructors who have gone over the same lessons year 
after year, and who have perhaps used the same 
textbook year after year, he has said to himself many 
times: What these teachers need is something to 
freshen them up, something to lift them out of the 
appalling sameness of the daily drill and of reading 
papers. If such a teacher could, only a few times 4 
year, talk with authority about some man or event 
because he had come into contact with the original 
sources, it might do wonders in reviving his ¢ 
thusiasm; it might also give to his pupils a renewed 
confidence in their teacher. 
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The writer does not mean at all that secondary 
school teachers should use a great deal of their time 
in becoming dyed-in-the-wool researchers with the 
intention of writing deep, abstruse treatises. To sug- 
gest such an idea would be foolish for so many obvi- 
ous reasons that the reasons need not be given. What 
is submitted is this: That every high school teacher 
who can should interest himself in some problem or 
problems, no matter how small, in order to keep up 
his enthusiasm and sense of purpose. He need not 
expect that his researches should be published and 
cause a revolution in the historical world. That is not 
to say, however, that if the opportunity presents 
itself he should not publish his paper, say, in the local 
newspaper, the journal of the local historical society, 
or elsewhere. To do so is pleasant and worthwhile, 
but it is not the chief reason for research by such 
teachers. 

The value does not consist so much in what the 
teacher may do for others in the historical realm, 
but in what research will do for him. It is entirely 
possible that he may never publish a single article, and 
yet his researches may be of infinite value in keeping 
him from losing interest in his work. Contact with 
original documents can do miracles in giving to a 
“tired” teacher a new approach and a new viewpoint; 
the sense of having followed some small matter to 
its last discoverable source can give a pleasure that 
may mean a new grip on life to the teacher surfeited 
with the details of the daily round of petty duties 
in the classroom. This new interest cannot help but 
be transferred to the students, even though the teacher 
may not be able to use his findings in his classes. 
Such an avocation can offer to the sagging morale 
of the “teacher who is in a rut”’ a lift that not even 
summer school or a county institute can offer. For, 
after all, summer school and the institute are more 
or less required, whereas delving into some historical 
problem is a labor of love that no school board or 
superintendent is demanding. The results of the delv- 
ing are his, and the satisfaction of being an authority 
on some question, minute though it may be, brings a 
glow that may draw the deflated teacher out of him- 
self and save him from the numbing sense of futility 
as his years of service add up. To say that a little 
tesearch may be the salvation of a teacher is not to 
say that it will be a miracle-worker for all or that it is 
a panacea which will bring a better position or a 
higher salary. Not at all; but the writer bears witness 
to having seen more than one teacher get a new sense 
of pride and interest as they read papers to the local 
historical society or as they modestly mentioned some- 
thing about their researches to their classes. A bit of 
tesearch may well lighten the chore of following the 
‘yllabi that state departments of education usually 
hand out. 

_ Much of what has been said may sound imprac- 
tical and theoretical to the teacher who is likely to 


ask: What could I do research on and where would 
I find the material? The answer is that in every com- 
munity there are historical problems worth looking 
inte. Moreover there is the state library which is 
seldom so far removed that the teacher cannot go 
there now and then to run down a question of more 
than local import. Almost every community has a 
prominent family whose manuscripts are worth study- 
ing; perhaps the family was involved in industry or 
politics, and a perusal of the documents may throw 
light upon state and national as well as upon local 
history. There may have been an Indian battle nearby, 
or a fort, or a canal. The possibilities are endless; 
and if the teacher feels he must get some recognition 
of a public nature, the county and state historical 
societies will welcome with open arms any piece of 
writing if it is well done. 

Of course it is not desirable that the teacher read 
his papers to his classes; that fact is so evident that 
it hardly needs to be stated. Often, however, the 
findings can be referred to, as illustrative material, 
in the normal study of American history. The story 
of a nearby canal can help to explain the canal era; 
the history of a local industry can epitomize the 
growth of industry in modern America; a brief sketch 
of the life of some local man who went to Congress 
can be used at the proper time. 

It is not given to most high school teachers to go 
to Washington or to some other research center. But 
some can, and the results may be more satisfying 
than those deriving from local endeavor. It is sug- 
gested that inasmuch as many teachers take summer 
trips they might well combine travel with research 
by going to Washington to delve into the archives, 
and, while there, take advantage of the innumerable 
sights that are available. One can be refreshed by 
a little research as well as by travel. 

For most secondary school teachers, however, the 
field must be local, or at most the state. That no high- 
powered research is feasible should deter no one. 
Many times the most significant finds are not in 
distant collections at all, but are right at the door- 
step of the teacher. As an example, the writer recalls 
with the greatest pleasure having seen in an out-of- 
the-way corner of Kentucky two original manuscripts. 
One was a Consular commission signed by Abraham 
Lincoln, and the other was a receipt written by Daniel 
Boone. What a lead these could have presented to a 
school teacher in that area who could not have gone 
to Washington or to any other important center of 
research! The story of ‘Acres of Diamonds’ comes 
to mind. The teacher of history who could not raise 
himself out of the deadly routine of the commonplace 
by tracing out the story of such documents is indeed 
beyond salvation. 

Would then, a small dose of research help to get 
some teachers out of the doldrums? The writer be- 
lieves it would aid many. He readily admits that 
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such a suggestion is likely to be considered as ridicu- 
lous by many people because the ordinary assumption 
is that a high school teacher must be kept away from 
archives and documents if he is to retain his en- 
thusiasm and sparkle. It is commonly believed that 
he who deals with manuscripts is or will become a 
narrow-minded ‘“‘fuddy-duddy’” who looks at life 
only from the standpoint of moldy, lifeless relics of 
the past. But this is not necessarily so. Antiquarianism 
is one thing; research in the interest of enlightenment 
is another thing. In short, the writer believes that a 
little digging in the sources, carried on as a hobby or 
as an avocation, can easily revive a teacher's interest 
in his work, instead of killing it. If his enthusiasm 
was dead already, at least no harm will have been 
done. 


———e 


It is indeed a regrettable fact that many high school 
teachers of history are not interested in historical ac- 
tivity. The writer is familiar with several county 
historical societies and knows that the teachers of 
history, with a few exceptions, take no part. The 
following questions are often asked: Where are our 
teachers? Why cannot they be persuaded to join, and 
perhaps present papers now and then? If they are 
not interested in such work, who should be? Perhaps 
the lack of interest is again an indication that high 
school teaching is not yet a profession. In a job one 
does only what he is expected to do; in a profession 
he does more than is required of him simply because 
he loves his work. The writer believes that one minor 
way of raising high school teaching from a job toa 
profession is contained in this article. 


Studies and Graduation in 
Medieval Universities 


ELLEN PERRY PRIDE 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


I 

The serious work in the schools reaching all across 
Western Europe and covering a period from 1100 
to 1500 naturally varied somewhat from place to 
place and from time to time. With this qualification 
in mind we may note some of its more universal and 
enduring characteristics. 

For a long time there were no regular places for 
holding classes. In Paris the first met in the cloisters 
of Notre Dame, St. Julien-le-Pauvre or Ste. Gene- 
viéve, or in the refectories of nearby convents. Later, 
as the number of teachers increased, each master 
rented his own rooms according to his means. He 
might even lecture under the trees or in the little 
booths that lined the bridges across the Seine. Similar 
arrangements were made for the lectures everywhere. 
Furniture in the classrooms consisted solely of the 
teacher's chair and desk on a low platform. The 
scholars were ordered to sit on the floor, “that all 
occasion of pride may be taken away from the young.” 
The Rue du Fouarre around which masters of arts 
were grouped at Paris took its name from the straw 
spread down to keep away the dust and the cold. 

By 1300, the nations at Paris rented schools for 
their members. A hundred years later the various 
faculties were beginning to acquire their own halls 
in some places. The erection of buildings, first by 
the colleges and then by the universities, did not 
become common till the fifteenth century, which was 


a great era of construction. Sometimes the impetus to 
building was given by the need of adequately housing 
a library bequeathed to the school, and frequently a 
chapel would be the first acquisition. 

The lectures themselves were largely comments 
on texts that were read by the teacher. Numerous sets 
of instructions issued to the masters show that these 
were intended to be thorough. They were told to 
state the case carefully, read the text, restate the case, 
remark on outstanding things, discuss questions and 
deal with glosses.’ 

The scholar held his precious parchment notebook 
on his knees and tried to take down all the master's 
words. Statutes forbade the lecturer to dictate, proba- 
bly to prevent plagiarism in lectures, but student opin- 
ion demanded it to the extent of hissing and 
throwing stones, and usually the instructor, fearful 
of losing fees, gave in. Other ordinances insisted 
that the lectures be original, and one from Patis 
refused candles for the early morning classes so that 
the speaker would be forced to adopt an extempore, 
and thus more interesting, treatment of his subject. 
Books of Questiones compiled from the instruction 
of certain teachers indicate that this was far from 
being always dry and formal. The master raised and 
discussed as he went along questions arising from 


‘Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, ed. by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, I (O*- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1936), 218. 
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the text, and the students were encouraged to sug- 
gest these from their own thinking. 

It has been generally supposed that the scholars 
themselves had few or no books, and judged by our 
own standards these were pitifully meager. Studies 
have shown, however, that they were more accessible 
than was once thought. The authorities of the schools 
tried to make good copies available by carefully su- 
pervising the texts offered for sale or rent at the 
stationers’ and, as at Bologna, by requiring each 
doctor after giving a course to write out his notes 
for publication or be fined ten golden ducats.? Many 
copies of manuscripts from as early as the twelfth 
century have come down to us. In 1286, a total of 138 
different books were listed for rent at Paris, while 
fifty years later the Sorbonne owned 1,722 volumes 
for the use of its members. An early statute fined 
the students for not bringing their texts to class, 
though it made allowance for “looking over’’ if 
there were not more than three people to a copy. 
Models in the letter-books frequently solicit funds 
“to buy books.’’ It was not an easy matter for the 
ambitious student to satisfy his longing for reading 
materials, but probably not impossible.* 

Besides the formal lectures another exercise of the 
schools was the disputation held by the masters once 
a week, in which they defended a thesis against all 
their confreres who wished to take issue with them. 
The undergraduates listened to their elders and on 
holidays held their own debates. On these occasions 
the scholars applied the principles of dialectic they 
learned in their classes, received practice in accurate 
expression, and clarified their thinking on various 
points. Opinion differed even then, however, as to 
the real merits of these discussions. Robert de Sorbon 
said: ‘"Nothing was ever digested until masticated on 
the teeth of disputation,” but John of Salisbury had 
earlier condemned both the method and the usual 
subject matter, Revisiting his former companions on 
the Mount Ste. Geneviéve, he wrote: ‘I found them 
as before; nor did they appear to have reached the 
goal in unraveling the old questions, nor had they 
added one jot of a proposition. The aims that once 
inspired them inspired them still; they had only 
progressed in one point, they had unlearned mod- 
eration, they knew not modesty; in such wise that one 
might despair of their recovery. And thus experience 
taught me a manifest conclusion, that, whereas di- 
alectic furthers other studies, so if it remain by itself 
it lies bloodless and barren, nor does it quicken the 


“Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle fy I, 190. i 

“C. H. Haskins, The Rise of the Universities (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1923), pp. 51-53; C. H. Haskins, 
The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1927), pp. 70-91. 

_ Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, 1, 219, 254-255, 450-457. 





soul to yield fruits of philosophy, except the same 
conceive from elsewhere.’’® 

Clemengis, Rector of Paris (d. 1435), said of the 
argumentations of his theologians: “If you cast away 
the husk and envelope of the words and try to find 
the fruit, they vanish into smoke, because they are 
empty within.’’® In 1531, another writer was still 
commenting on the bad manners engendered by the 
exercise of dialectic: ‘“The character, not less than 
the intelligence, is ruined by disputation. Men shout 
until they are hoarse; they make use of insulting 
speeches and threats. They even come to blows, bites, 
and buffetings.”’ This habit the medieval scholastics 
had of jumping violently into an argument on gram- 
mar, physics or metaphysics did often lead to mere 
empty wrangling and foster ‘‘a fatal indifference to 
facts,’ but it was probably at its best a valuable cor- 
rective to the tendency of relying unquestioningly on 
the written authority.* 

After the founding of the colleges, their influence 
in employing special teachers for their younger schol- 
ars and finally extending this plan to all their mem- 
bers and boarders caused teaching to become more as 
it is today. Effort was made to show the pupils how 
to study, and extra sessions of ‘‘repetitions’’ and ‘“‘re- 
sumptions” under the direction of the tutors assisted 
the weak and spurred on the laggard.® 

The arts course in the earlier days of the universi- 
ties shifted its emphasis from grammar and rhetoric 
to dialectic with the introduction of Aristotle’s An- 
terior and Posterior Analytics and other logical writ- 
ings. When his philosophical works began to filter in 
through translations from the Arabic, interest in the 
quadrivium increased. Because of their association 
with the Arabian commentator, Averroes, these were 
at first condemned by the Church, but the superior 
observation and reflection they revealed made them 
irresistable to the students, and by 1255, they had 
lived down orthodox suspicions and were prescribed 
as texts at Paris. Roger Bacon complained of the 
faulty translations and urged the study of Greek 
in order that the ‘‘Master’s’” meaning might be cor- 
rectly received. Grosseteste made some of the first 
translations from the Greek, and in 1263 an “‘au- 
thoritative’’ edition was translated by Urban IV's 
orders and under the direction of Thomas Aquinas. 

Unfortunately, as Bacon again insisted, the un- 
questioning reliance placed on Aristotle’s statements 


left little place for experimental science, and his 


*R. L. Poole, Illustrations of the History of Medieval 
Thought and Learning (London: The Macmillan Company, 
1920), pp. 185-186. 

° Gabriel Compayré, Abelard and the Origin and Early His- 
tory of the Universities (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1910), p. 211. 
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errors were perpetuated until after the Renaissance. 
Some progress was made in mathematics, especially 
after Leonardo of Pisa introduced the Arabic nu- 
merals into Western Europe, and this was particularly 
well regarded in the English schools.*® Alfonso the 
Wise of Castile produced new astronomical tables 
from his own observations, which led to proposals 
for reforming the calendar, but also to new astrologi- 
cal interpretations. The whole arts course at Oxford 
was broader, with more “electives” than on the Con- 
tinent, and interest in it suffered less by competition 
with the higher faculties. 

In all the schools, however, the sole purpose of 
the study of the seven liberal arts was held to be a 
clearer understanding of religious principles. It is 
reasonable to suppose that then, as now, some men 
must have often pursued their work driven mainly 
by an eager curiosity to learn; but without exception 
when they came to formulate their motives, they 
attributed them to an effort to comprehend and prove 
by reasoning the accepted faiths. ““Therefore,’’ wrote 
Charlemagne in the capitulary sent.to the monasteries 
between 780 and 800, ‘‘we exhort you not only not to 
neglect the study of letters, but also with humble 
mind, pleasing to God, to study earnestly in order 
that you may be able more correctly to penetrate the 
mysteries of the divine Scriptures." In the same 
spirit Bacon, who had the most valiantly inquiring 
mind of the thirteenth century, felt called on to de- 
fend experiment in the field of nature because in 
this way he would be better able to show up the 
pretenses of Antichrist and reveal the glories of 
God."? Nor can one doubt his sincerity. 

The theological course was based on a study of 
the Bible and the Sentences of Peter Lombard, with 
supplementary attention to the Church Fathers and 
later writers of the schools. It required a minimum 
of eight years residence after the degree of master 
of arts had been taken and usually more, though part 
of this was spent in teaching. The candidate had to 
be thirty-five years old before he could become a 
doctor of divinity. 

After its first advance at Salerno and following 
the introduction of Arabic works at Montpellier, the 
study of medicine also suffered the arid effects of the 
scholastic method.’* The students apparently would 
have liked more practical demonstrations, but public 
and ecclesiastical opinion disapproved. In 1396, 
Charles VI ordained that once a year the faculty at 
Montpellier should have the cadaver of a criminal, 


*® Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, 1, 449. 

"Frederic A. Ogg, A Source Book of Medieval History 
(New York: American Book Company, 1907), p. 147. 

"A. G. Little, Roger Bacon (London: H. Milford, 1929), 
pp. 13, 26-28. 

*C. H. Haskins, The Rise of the Universities, p. 48; C. H. 
Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, pp. 324-325. 
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but the dissection was made by a teacher with the 
scholars looking on as best they might.** Some idea 
of the unprofessional character of this exercise may 
be gather from a Florentine statute that ordered 
food, wine and spices should be furnished for a 
similar study ‘to keep up the spirits” of the profes- 
sor and students. It was left for the artists of the 
Renaissance to make any real discoveries in anatomy, 

Civil and canon law were such useful subjects in 
the outside world, and proficiency in them rewarded 
so well that more serious work was done in these 
fields than in any other. The civilians studied the 
whole of the Corpus Juris Civilis for about seven 
years; the canonists began with Gratian’s Decretwm 
and went on to the Decretals of Gregory IX after he 
added them to the Church laws in 1234. The latter 
course required six years study; a degree in both was 
frequently taken after ten years residence. The study 
of the civil law at Paris was forbidden by Honorius 
III (1219) lest its promise of financial rewards de- 
tract from the pursuit of theology;** since it was not 
“received” by the English judges, it did not long 
occupy an important place in the curriculum at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge."* 

II 


When Abelard and Irnerius were lending fame to 
Paris and Bologna, the system of promotion in the 
schools was very simple. The ecclesiastical repre- 
sentative granted the license to teach; the licentiate 
was introduced around by his master and opened a 
class for such students as he could personaily attract. 
After the societies of masters or doctors were vaguely 
formed, the only difference was that they received 
the new teacher into their group in imitation of the 
economic guild practice. The public disputation which 
preceded his “inception’’ was his trial masterpiece 
just as surely as the fire-screen was that of the bronze- 
smith, and the other customs of the ceremony were 
also analogous to those of the craftsmen.?? 

In 1231, Gregory IX forbade the Chancellor at 
Paris to license masters of theology until he had 
assured himself that the candidate had “‘the life and 
manners, the knowledge, capacity, love of study, per- 
fectibility and other qualities needful in those who 
aspire to teach.’’"* The tests by which these facts 
were ascertained were at first very informal and usu- 
ally consisted in making inquiries of the student's 
masters. Later, to guard against favoritism and the 
taking of bribes, the examination became a more 

™ Gabriel Compayré, Abelard and the Origin and Early 
History of the Universities, pp. 255-256. 

* Achille Luchaire, Social France at the«Time of Philip 
Augustus (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929), PP- 
102-103. 

* Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, Il, p. 20, n. 4. 
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formal and serious affair. The method varied in 
different schools, from the very ceremonious ordeal 
before the doctors and scholasticus at Salamanca’® 
to the quite private examination before the superior 
faculties of Paris. In some places a board of regent- 
masters appointed by the proctors conducted the in- 
quiry. A usual preliminary of the actual test was the 
solemn swearing of oaths by the candidate that he 
had heard the prescribed lectures and fulfilled all 
statute requirements. The records we take as a matter 
of course were unknown until late in the era, and 
the medieval regard for the sworn word was high. 

A Bologna chronicle speaks of the inquiry there 
as a ‘rigorous and tremendous examination” before 
professors each sworn to treat the scholar “as he 
would his own son,’’*° and the one given on the 
books studied at Paris, as described by de Sorbon, 
must have called for careful preparation.** But that 
standards of accomplishment, as well as of honesty, 
were not so high in academic circles of the Middle 
Ages as at present is proved by oaths required of 
officials that they would give no information about 
questions beforehand.** In 1385, the Chancellor of 
Paris complained that great families were entreating 
him to give their relatives high places on the roil of 
licentiates sent to the Pope, regardless of their 
“grades’’ on the test. ‘From the frequent insistence 
on secrecy of voting and the oaths against taking 
vengeance upon the examiners it is evident that its 
practice was not unattended by personal risk.’’** 

The ceremony of inception grew more and more 
elaborate and symbolical as the university became a 
definite corporation. The day before the actual for- 
mality the licentiate, having received permission 
from the society to incept, took an oath from the 
proctor to do or leave undone scores of things re- 
quired or forbidden. In 1366, he even had to swear 
he would wear for the occasion “a new cope not 
borrowed or hired.’’ The next day, in the presence 
of the rector, masters and fellow-students assembled 
in the cathedral or other church, and the candidate 
gave his inaugural lecture, a public defense of a 
thesis previously approved by his masters. Then his 
sponsor conducted him to the elevated magisterial 
chair, placed the characteristic book of his faculty 
in his hands, a ring on his finger “in token of his 
Marriage to learning,” and the biretta on his head 
as the insignia of his mastership,”” and gave him the 
kiss of fellowship. As a closing touch the new mem- 
ber was escorted in triumph through the streets to his 





“Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, II, 86-87. 
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The Clarendon Press, 1929), pp. 51-54. 
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home or a wineshop, where he treated his associates 
to a banquet and other entertainment.** A jubilant 
contemporary letter recounts the success of one such 
event: 

“Sing unto the lord a new song, praise him 
with stringed instruments and organs, rejoice 
upon the high-sounding cymbals,” for your son 
has held a glorious disputation which was at- 
tended by a great multitude of teachers and 
scholars. He answered all questions without a 
mistake and no one could prevail against his 
arguments. Moreover he celebrated a famous 
banquet, at which both rich and poor were hon- 
ored as never before, and he has duly begun 
to give lectures which are already so popular 


that others’ classrooms are deserted and his own 
are filled.?5 


Both the examination and the inception ceremony 
were expensive. The outlay included fees to the 
nations or faculties and presents for the examiners, 
bedels and Chancellor, besides the cost of the feast. 
For some reason gloves were especially favored as 
gifts to the officials. At Salamanca his reception cost 
the aspirant the price of a bull-fight.** In the sixteenth 
century one writer complained that of the 900 livres 
expended on medical studies 300 had to be devoted 
to banquets.*7 University statutes sometimes at- 
tempted to keep the expenditures within reason. At 
Bologna one poor student was annually admitted 
free, and the wealthier graduates were encouraged 
to pay for the promotion of one or more of their 
classmates. There was little difference in the for- 
malities attending the degrees in arts and in the 
superior faculties except that the examinations in 
the former were more definitely regulated at Paris, 
and the inception of the doctors of law and medicine 
were even more expensive and colorful than the 
others. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century the uni- 
versities began to grant the bachelor’s degree as a 
step toward the higher course. This permitted the 
holder of it to give “extraordinary” lectures, which 
were finally considered a necessary part of the train- 
ing for every student who wanted to become a mas- 
ter. The journeyman idea also worked well in the 
realm of the intellect. The ceremony for this first 
graduation, known as the “determination,” was a 
less pretentious imitation of the inception. A regent- 
master presided for a fee; at Paris the Chancellor had 
nothing to do with granting this license, but at 
Oxford he conferred it also.”* 

* Ibid., 1, 224-230. 

* C. H. Haskins, The Rise of the Universities, p. 67. 
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Thus, the university degree was historically speak- 
ing a license to lecture. Both ‘doctor’ and “master” 
were derived from Latin words meaning ‘“‘teacher” 
and were used absolutely without distinction in the 
Middle Ages. Magister was preferred in France and 
England and doctor in Italy, though the law profes- 
sors at Paris later assumed the latter title. In Germany 
the holders of the degree corresponding to our mas- 
ter of arts are still called ‘doctors.’ In effect, it is 


the Chancellor's grant of a certificate representing 
the satisfactory completion of a prescribed course 
that we have retained from the medieval Practice, 
The significance of admission to a guild was gradually 
lost when more and more of the graduates sought 
careers outside the university and the direction of the 
schools themselves came under the control of the 
State.?° 

~ *C_H. Haskins, The Rise of the Universities, p. 17 


The Schools and the War Program 


CHARLES H. COLEMAN 
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The school’s contribution to the war program 
naturally falls under three headings: (1) The direct 
promotion of the war effort through salvage drives, 
school gardens, etc.; (2) Setting a good example to 
the public through activities of student groups and 
of the teachers, both individually and collectively; 
and (3) Instruction and inspiration of the students 
and, through them, their families in the significance 
of the various parts of the war program and in the 
principles involved in the war. Next, after the press 
and the radio, the schools offer the most direct agency 
through which the government can communicate with 
the people. The physical plant of the school has been 
made available to the government for a number of 
war uses, such as selective service and rationing regis- 
tration, civilian defense centers, etc. The teachers 


Civilian Contribution 


(1) Make an effort to under- 
stand the issues involved 
in the war 

(2) Do not spread rumors 

(3) Avoid baseless criticism of 
the war program and prog- 
ress 

(4) Contribute constructive 
suggestions to increase war 
program effectiveness and 
correct weaknesses 


speakers, etc. 


Organize 


School Contribution 


School discussion groups, visiting 


student 
groups, committees to deal with 
social problems, etc. 


constitute a corps of trained workers, conscious of 
their civic obligations, which the government has 
turned to frequently in the past and undoubtedly will 
call upon repeatedly in the future. 

We are particularly concerned, however, with the 
relationship of the school as a going concern, working 
with children and with the war program. In the fol- 
lowing list of civilian war contributions, with the re- 
lationship of the school to these contributions indi- 
cated, it readily will be seen that most of the twenty- 
four items involve individual or group activities 
which are desirable in peace-time as well as in war- 
time. It seems obvious, therefore, that the war effort, 
far from weakening the school’s basic instructional 
program, actually provides an incentive for strength- 
ening the program as never before in the life-time 


Grade and High School Clas: 
Correlation 
Civics, social studies 


Civics, social studies 
Civics, social studies 


discussion Civics, social studies 


(5) Respect and obey legal au- 
thorities 

(6) Pay taxes promptly and 
cheerfully 

(7) Observe ration regulations. 
Do not hoard. Save food. 

(8) Observe blackout regula- 
tions 

(9) Conserve tires and gaso- 
line. 


School patrols, class and school 
self-government programs 
Prompt payment of all school and 
group fees, dues, etc. 


Eliminate inter-school competi- 
tions involving travel 


Civics, social studies 


Civics, social studies 


Domestic arts, social studies, eco 


nomics 
Civics, social studies 


School teams, 
school band, etc. 


debating squad, 
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(10) Participate in community 
social services 
Share automobile 
others 
Participate in Red Cross 
program 


with 


Participate in Civilian De- 
fense program 
Write to friends 
armed forces 
Purchase war bonds and 
stamps 

Make Red Cross and USO 
contributions 
Salvage metals, 
fats, paper, etc. 


in the 


cooking 


Donate books to Victory 
book campaign 

Plant a Victory garden 
Avoid accidents to self and 
others 

Avoid ‘‘absenteeism’’ and 
tardiness 

Avoid wasteful expendi- 
tures 

Stay healthy. Avoid health 
risks. Eat and sleep prop- 
erly 

Work where effort counts 


Organize boy and girl scouts, 
cubs, brownies, etc. 

Arrange group riding to and 
from school 

Red Cross sewing and surgical 
dressings, home nursing and first 
aid classes 

Organization of messenger serv- 
ice for OCD, etc. 

Letter writing program 


Stamp sale promotion, room con- 
tests, etc. 

Membership drives, solicitation 
teams, etc. 

Economy in use of school sup- 
plies. Scrap collection teams and 
committees 

Book collection program 


Garden plots on school grounds 
Safety devices in school shops. 
Safe driving instruction 
Attendance and punctuality re- 
quired in all school activities 
Instruction and practice in budget 
making 

School lunch program. School 
nurse supervision 


Guidance program 


Industrial arts, domestic arts, 


physical education 


Domestic arts, hygiene 


Composition, English 


Arithmetic 


Economics, domestic arts 


English, literature 


Agriculture 
Industrial arts, domestic arts 


Arithmetic, domestic arts 


Hygiene, domestic arts 


for most in war program 


of the children now in school. The war presents a 
challenge to the schools, and it offers an opportunity. 
Let us accept the challenge and grasp the opportunity. 

The teacher naturally will check his or her own 
contribution to the war program by considering each 
of these twenty-four items. The teacher will ask 
at least two questions: Am I, as a citizen, doing all 
that I can to advance the cause of victory? Am I, as 
a teacher, giving my students the proper example 
and leadership in order that they, too, will be doing 
all that they can, both as individuals and as a group? 

Although our check list indicates that certain 
classes may be most readily correlated with the war 
program of the community, it should be obvious that 
all classes and all student groups regardless of class 
ee can participate in many of the items in the 
ist. 

The rural school, with its homogeneous student 
body enjoying close individual contacts with the 
teacher, is particularly well adapted to group action 
in support of war activities. Successful rural teachers 
of generations have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities peculiar to the rural school to promote con- 
structive group programs beneficial to the school or 


to the rural community. 

One of the most valuable educational results flow- 
ing from the encouragement of group student action 
in behalf of the war effort is the opportunity it gives 
for developing student initiative. These group activi- 
ties are projects in citizenship. Furthermore, those 
students having a latent talent for leadership will 
have the chance to give expression to that talent. 
Student leaders of today are the community and na- 
tional leaders of tomorrow. Competent leadership 
always is a scarce phenomenon. The schools should 
never lose sight of their obligation to provide that 
leadership for the years to come. 

Every member of the school staff—principal, 
home-room teacher, subject teacher, school nurse, and 
even the janitor—has a place in the school’s war-aid 
program. The teacher of the ungraded rural school 
in this as in all other situations serves in all of these 
capacities, 

The principal’s contribution will be for the most 
part one of inspiration and coordination. With his 
approval and frequently at his suggestion school- 
wide programs useful to the war effort will be started 
and sustained. Examples are, gardens on school prop- 
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erty, the organization of school traffic patrols, a 
school lunch program, and student self-government 
projects. The principal will promote cooperation with 
outside organizations such as the Red Cross, the 
Civilian Defense Council, the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, etc. He will consider himself a “‘liaison’’ offi- 
cer between the school and the community. 

The principal also may find it necessary to exert 
his influence in a negative manner, as in forbidding 
inter-school contests involving travel, eliminating the 
wasteful use of school supplies, and in restraining 
well-intentioned but poorly planned student projects. 

The home-room teacher, in schools having that re- 
cipient of student woes, can be the “spark plug” for 
her group. She can promote salvage, Red Cross, and 
stamp sale projects. She can insist on the fundamen- 
tals of good school citizenship, such as punctuality 
and courtesy. In general she can do much to sustain 
student interest in group activities. As every teacher 
knows, frequently it is easier to get projects started 
than it is to keep them going when student interest 
begins to lag or when new ideas appear to compete 
with the established activity. The home-room teacher 
is the “morale” officer for her group. 

The subject teacher (when she is a different per- 
son from the home-room teacher) will find her con- 
tribution determined in large measure by the nature 
of her subject. Although the correlation of war effort 
activities and class work suggests itself most obviousiy 
in the social studies and domestic arts classes, it 
should be clear that no classroom subject is entirely 
devoid of some bearing on the war situation. The art 
class, for example, has an unexcelled opportunity to 
make its contribution through a war poster program 
in support of the various war activities of the school 
and the community. In those classes where patriotic 
enthusiasm does not find material expression, the 
connection of the subject matter with the war situa- 
tion may not appear to be so obvious, but it is there 
and the skillful teacher will make use of it in arous- 
ing and sustaining student interest. The high school 
Latin class, for example, studies the literature of 
ancient Rome from which evolved so much of mod- 
ern civilization for good as well as for ill. A knowl- 
edge of Latin forms a basis for the better knowing of 
our own language and for the easier learning of the 
languages of our allies and foes. In the more closely 
integrated world-community of the future, language 
skills will mean more than ever before. Linguistic 
experts, we might add, are in great demand in our 
armed forces today. 

The school nurse can take a leading part in pro- 
moting Red Cross activities such as first aid and home 
nursing classes for the older children, as well as in 
redoubling her vigilance as a guardian of the health 





of the school’s population, and through that effort, 
the health of the community. 

The janitor has his place, too. He can cooperate 
with student salvage groups in collecting and baling 
waste paper and other salvageable refuse. Perhaps 
he is qualified to act as an instructor to the school’s 
student traffic patrol. He is the key man in any pro- 
gram for promoting good school citizenship by main- 
taining high standards of school neatness and cleanli- 
ness. As every janitor knows, this requires the co- 
operation of every student and teacher. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that a communi- 
ty’s war effort is likely to be fixed in a large degree 
by the attitude of its school. Turn the children loose 
on a community, urging salvage, war bond and stamp 
purchases, Red Cross memberships, etc., and the 
adults of that community will be quick to realize their 
own responsibilities. The family supper table, where 
school activities are discussed, is a vital cog in the 
machinery of any organized community effort. 

A word of caution might not be amiss. In their 
enthusiasm for war service teachers should not neg- 
lect their primary responsibility, which is to lead 
youth along the path of greater usefulness and happi- 
ness through greater knowledge. The years to come 
will see a greater need than ever before for a well- 
informed body of citizens. A crippled school program 
today might contribute to a crippled nation tomorrow. 
The lure of higher income and a mistaken notion of 
wartime service has taken many teachers from the 
schoolroom to the factory. While the importance of 
factory production to the successful prosecution of 
the war should not be minimized, neither should the 
role of the schools in maintaining a healthy civilian 
morale be overlooked. Neither for their sake nor for 
the welfare of the community can we afford to let our 
children run wild on the streets. Widespread juvenile 
delinquency can seriously impede many phases of the 
war effort. It should be clear that the teacher has 
plenty of opportunity to contribute time and effort in 
behalf of the war. Unless accepted for service in the 
armed forces the teacher’s most significant contribu- 
tion to victory can be made where he, or she, is best 
qualified to serve as a civilian: in the classroom. 

There is little reason why an active war program 
should conflict with a well-taught curriculum. Rather, 
a carefully planned integration of the two offers a 
degree of student interest and incentive about which 
teachers long have dreamed. Here is ‘‘student moti- 
vation” at its best. Here is a “real life’ situation 
with real vitality. Here is “progressive education” 
which progresses toward a goal of fundamental im- 
portance: that victory which is essential if the world 
is to be a decent place in which the children of today 
can live, and their children after them. 
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Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY DEPRESSIONS: 
PANIC OF 1819 


Much of the familiar story of the 1929 depression 
may be found in the accounts of those of 1819 and 
1837. Falling prices, ruined business men, poverty- 
stricken and unemployed labor, confusion, puzzle- 
ment and contradictory explanations as to causes, 
half-hearted efforts for relief, along with a fatalistic 
feeling that depressions were natural about which 
nothing could be done—all are there. 

The crisis of 1819 seems to have been precipitated 
by the contraction policy of the Second Bank of the 
United States. Payments were suspended in many 
places by state banks; business bankruptcies multi- 
plied; prices fell and unemployment increased. In 
Philadelphia thirty industries which were specially 
studied, showed that employment had decreased 
from 9,672 in 1816 to 2,137 in 1819. But James 
Flint estimated a half million unemployed for the 
nation.* 

Relief in certain cities such as New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore appeared in the form of soup 
kitchens. Around. Cincinnati many left for the back- 
woods to raise food. Congressional relief was re- 
quested but denied. Secretary Adams said “Time and 
Chance’” would bring catastrophe or cure. Pub- 
licists circulated slogans such as, ‘Take courage,” 
and “Keep cool,’ to buoy hopes of recovery. 

The propertied classes suffered great declines in 
value with the banks taking over many properties. 
Imprisonment for debt increased. European creditors 
lost over $100,000,000 through American insolvency 
laws. Land in Philadelphia dropped from $150 an 
acte in 1815 to $35 dollars in 1819. Richmond, 
Virginia, property depreciated 50 to 75 per cent. At 
Alexandria some storehouses and a wharf costing 
$17,000 sold for $1,250 at auction in 1820. In 
Boston in 1822, 100 failures occurred in three 
months. Kentucky in 1821 adopted new stay laws 
against foreclosures so great were their numbers. 
Prices fell alarmingly, corn selling at ten cents a 
bushel, wheat less than twenty-five cents and whiskey 
less than fifteen cents a gallon. 

Many theories for the depression were offered. 
To some it was the lack of an adequate protective 
tariff. Others blamed it upon over-speculation and 
too great lending by the banks encouraged by the 


_*Samuel Rezneck, “The Depression of 1819-1822: A Social 


1933)" American Historical Review, XXXIX (October 
» 28-47, 


war boom prior to 1815. The Second Bank of the 
United States was blamed especially for encouraging 
speculation in business. Matthew Carey blamed the 
depression on over-production while foreign markets 
were being lost to our products. There were too many 
Americans on the land multiplying products he said 
while Russian wheat and Indian and Brazilian cotton 
were reaching European markets. Protectionists 
organized committees urging increased protection as 
the means to restored prosperity. Carey and Niles 
were among these leaders. One result of their agita- 
tion was the creation by Congress of a separate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. However, an increased 
tariff was blocked by the Senate in 1820-1821. 

' This partly led to agitation for increased internal 
taxes as government receipts had fallen. Economy in 
government was practiced. The military establish- 
ment was cut almost in half and one-half of the 
navy was recalled from active service. Several of the 
states influenced by economy drives cut their budgets. 
Reforms were made in the Federal land policy. 
Debtors could pay in bank notes which were in good 
credit in the district where issued. Purchasers in de- 
fault could keep as much land as was covered by 
the new price of one dollar and a quarter an acre 
and surrender the balance of the land. The act of 
1320 lowered prices from two dollars to one dollar 
and a quarter an acre, abolished credit purchasing and 
reduced the minimum amount that could be pur- 
chased to eighty acres. 

Many states passed stay laws on foreclosures, les- 
sened many of the grounds for imprisonment for 
debt and created state banks to issue bank notes on 
real estate to take care of the shortage of money. 
Much of this legislation was later invalidated by the 
state courts. State laws taxing the branch banks of 
the Second Bank of the United States to destroy its 
monopoly on money were invalidated following the 
McCulloch vs. Maryland decision. Thus the depres- 
sion accounted for these changes in the land policy 
and the taxing of the Second Bank. 

As a by-product of the attack on banks, as seats 
of grasping speculation, was the rise of state savings 
banks for the deposit of the money of mechanics and 
small tradesmen. These were begun in Philadelphia, 
December 1816, and spread to Boston and New York 
in 1819. 

Nothing politically was done to solve the prob- 
lem of contraction of money and credit. Instead there 
arose the political issue of interpretation of the 
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Constitution whereby the powers of state banks were 
limited. 
PANIC OF 1837 


The story of the causes, the characteristics and the 
ineffectual remedies proposed with regard to the 
depression of 1837 were quite similar to those of 
1819.2 Although the United States in 1835 seemed 
more prosperous than ever, Niles Register in April 
1836 and in succeeding months warned of impend- 
ing depression. Then as in 1819 and post-1929 wish- 
ful thinkers sought a cure in slogans of confidence. 

The propertied classes were adversely affected 
first. Philip Hone, merchant and mayor of New 
York, reported it cost him two-thirds of his fortune to 
get out of debt, while in 1840 his three sons were 
unemployed. As living was high he wondered how 
the poor man managed to get dinner for his family. 
Buffalo was badly hit, its chief promoter and bene- 
factor, Rathbun, went to jail, while his enterprises 
were involved in a series of fraudulent endorsements. 
As prices collapsed, bankruptcies increased. Finally, 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act of 1841 wiped out 
$450,000,000 debt affecting almost a_ million 
creditors. 

Labor suffered unemployment and low wages 
which created a problem of relief. In April 1837, at 
Greenwich Village, a petition to the city for work 
was contemplated. About 50,000 were reported out 
of work. Horace Greeley declared “one fourth of 
all connected with the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests are out of business.’ Reminiscent of post- 
1929 is a press report of August 1837 that 500 men 
had applied in a single day in answer to an advertise- 
ment for twenty spade laborers to do country work 
at four dollars a month and board. At Lynn there 
were 2.000 out of work, while wages were reduced 
one-half. Mills in Boston and Lowell were lifeless. 
In the fall of 1837, nine-tenths of the factories in 
the Eastern states were said to be closed. The poor 
planned a rent strike in New York City. Landlords 
were advised by others to take what they could get 
and allow the unemployed free rent. Greeley advised 
the wealthy and benevolent-minded to provide work 
for the poor. He advised workers to stay away from 
the cities and recommended western migration 
though fearing that it might be overdone. 

Relief in the winter of 1837-1838 was largely 
haphazard. A central committee in New York 
raised money through lectures and concerts to prevent 
freezing and starvation. In certain New York wards, 
as the sixth and seventh, a central committee regu- 
lated the solicitation of gifts with a strict accounting. 
Philadelphia resorted to the soup house for relief 
and also appointed a committee of sixty to beg for 

? Samuel Rezneck, “The Social History of an American De- 


pression, 1837-1843,” American Historical Review, XL (July 
1935), 662-687. 
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the poor. Boston set up an office for finding work 
or inducing the unemployed to leave the city. Greeley 
recommended a permanent organization of all 
charitable persons in the city and along national lines 
to provide work for the “extinction of mendicity and 
suffering from want.’ For several years, 1838-1840. 
he ventured many suggestions for relief among them 
the continuance of public works and the creation of 
a Labor Exchange. He became a champion of ‘‘man’s 
right to work’’ declaring the loss in four years of 
over $400,000,000 was a vital question “‘of more 
importance than any ruling political topic.’ By 1844, 
in various cities thought was dawning of a social 
problem of unemployment, some thinking that per- 
manent unemployment was unavoidable. On the 
other hand others became reactionary seeing the 
causes of the depression in the unions and strikes of 
workers. Some manufacturers and journals now ad- 
vocated the non-employment of union labor and the 
virtual outlawing of unions and strikes in accord 
with English policy of the time. 

Various causes were suggested for the ills of the 
depression. The sins of the government such as its 
failure to recharter the Second Bank, the distribution 
of the surplus and the issuance of the Specie Circular 
were ene explanation. On the other hand the Whigs 
were said to have caused it by a conspiracy to bring 
on distress to coerce the government into submission 
to the bank. Others blamed the depression on Eng- 
land from whom our merchants were forced to bor- 
row and thus the Bank of England, according to 
Hone, became the arbiter of the fate of the Ameri- 
can merchant. Jackson was said to have been fighting 
another war of independence against England as he 
had in 1812. Moralists inveighed against the wasteful 
extravagance and the love of tawdry display which 
swelled American imports and gave us an adverse 
balance of trade. 

The advocates of a protective tariff blamed the 
depression on the Compromise Tariff. A Business 
Men’s Convention called by the American Institute 
of New York in 1837 met in Philadelphia. It advo- 
cated protection for prosperity, deplored the excess 
of imports and recommended the payment of duties 
in cash. In 1841, a Home League Association was 
formed advocating protection. Many local leagues 
sprang up. They advertised Clay’s theory that free 
trade was always linked with depression. The passag¢ 
of the tariff bill of 1842 following which there was 
revived prosperity, which was attributed to the tariff, 
was hailed as rescuing American labor from Euro- 
pean despotism by raising its wages. : 

There was widespread agreement from the Prest- 
dent down that the depression was due to “over 
action in all departments of business.’” As a cure 
nature must take its course for it was not the business 
of government to offer relief. The clergy declared 
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the depression was God’s punishment for greed and 
recklessness. It taught us a lesson to be more frugal 
and prudent. Others blamed it on speculation due to 
the American character which seeks large enterprises 
and not penny-trade as in Europe. 

The remedies suggested were various, such as 
reform of banking and currency, usury laws, im- 
prisonment for debt, stay and exemption laws. On 
the controversy over inflation and deflation partisans 
took opposite positions than today. Peculiarly, the 
radicals clamored for hard money to aid the debtors, 
and were against banks and credits. The conserva- 
tives called for credit extension and more money to 
save debtors from disaster. More credit it was be- 
lieved would bring high prices and high wages. A 
radical critic said banks and credit enabled specu- 
lators to seize all the great branches of industry and 
wrest them from the hands of the real manufacturers 
and place them in those of the corporations. 
Greeley argued against hard money as an instru- 
ment of monopoly advocating a Treasury issue of 
$100,000,000 to inflate the currency and to be re- 
ceivable for all public dues. 

Ingersoll in a minority report to the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention said that paper money 
mongers destroyed money, morals, law, order, in- 
dustry, liberty, equality and property. Brownson 
urged that credit should not be allowed to extend 
beyond the rock bottom of actual resources. H. C. 
Carey urged more banks as a means to prevent the 
fluctuation of credit. There soon arose before many 
legislatures a clamor for more banks. New York in 
1838 passed a free banking law. 

In this depression class feeling appeared for the 


first time. Mass disaffection made many fear for the 
order and security of the country. The repudiation of 
state debts, rebellion in Rhode Island, and repudia- 
tion of debts and rents in New York seemed evidence 
of threats to the public order. Meetings in New York 
in 1837 under auspices of the Loco Focos revealed 
the scope and direction of mass discontent. Among 
resolutions adopted at its meetings were salary re- 
ductions in city government and economy in general, 
employment on public works and removal of desti- 
tute immigrants and others to the country. A conven- 
tion of Loco Focos at Utica in 1837 adopted a pro- 
gram of constitutional revision providing that there 
be no forcible collection of debt and that the state 
should not incur a new debt without popular sanc- 
tion. It also made recommendations covering the 
incorporation of banks and the principle of un- 
limited liability. These ideas spread to other states. 
Thus a national nativist reaction to Loco Focoism 
soon sprang up declaring that paupers and mal- 
contents from Europe were spreading radicalism. 

As revenues for the federal and state governments 
declined they greatly increased their debts. Between 
1841 and 1842 eight states went into default. In 
1842 the federal government could not negotiate a 
loan abroad. As a result in many states laws were 
passed restricting the power of the legislature to 
contract debts. 

Many new ideas of social reform, such as Fourier- 
ism, were offered to alleviate the sufferings of the 
poor. The most radical views were those of Brown- 
son who declared the depression and its ills were but 
evidences of the struggle between capital and labor 
to be solved eventually by violence. 


Perplexing Vernaculars 


J. F. SANTEE 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth 


Napoleon is said to have remarked that in case of 
war it is helpful to know what the enemy is thinking. 
The truth of this observation appears self-evident 
and accordingly, we may draw the conclusion that 
some of our present difficulties have arisen because 
of our ignorance of the cultural life of our neighbors 
among the nations. 

It should now be apparent that during a pro- 
longed period we underestimated the spirit and skill 
of those nations whose displeasure we were incur- 
ring, and who were, at the same time, the recipients 
of our displeasure. In particular was this true with 
tegard to Japan. It is easily demonstrable, however, 
that the Japanese were learning a great deal about us. 
While, for instance, the Japanese language was 


studied by few in our country, English had become 
the second language of Japan. Some years ago, in 
the columns of an educational journal, the present 
writer discussed this lack of linguistic reciprocity. 
Among other things, he then wrote: 

This is not a matter of purely academic inter- 
est. Since the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, the 
“balance of power” in Europe has been the 
great question of the diplomatic world, and the 
control of the Atlantic has been its natural 
corollary. Now the scene is shifting. The con- 
trol of the Pacific is becoming a matter of 
supreme importance. Of the nations of the 
Pacific Rim, Japan and the United States are 
the two foremost. Their mutual relations con- 
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stitute a matter of the most vital moment, not 
only to themselves, but to the entire world.’ 


In view of what has just been set forth, it may be 
imagined with what satisfaction the present writer 
discovered not long ago in Life magazine an article 
on the Japanese language.? However, a questioning 
attitude quickly followed as this met the eye: “A 
national secret code, it is perfect for hiding facts or 
saying what you don’t mean.” This, apparently, was 
the conclusion which readers of the article were 
expected to reach. Yet, paradoxically enough, grant- 
ing that the author of the article is right in holding 
that the Japanese language is the incomprehensible 
jargon of an incomprehensible people, we are in- 
formed at the outset that our government is seeking 
Americans with a knowledge of the Japanese ver- 
nacular. Writes the author, the most optimistic esti- 
mates regarding Americans (of the white race) hav- 
ing a command of Japanese place the total number 
at something less than 100. 

In order to remedy this deficiency, the article 
indicates, most of our larger colleges are organizing, 
or trying to organize, courses in Japanese, and at least 
300 students “are wandering confusedly through the 
introduction to the complications of the most con- 
fusing language in the world.” 

One is reminded of a story told among the 
Basques. His Satanic Majesty, according to the 
Basques, once decided to learn the Basque language. 
After dwelling among this mountain folk of the 
Pyrenees for seven years and studying their language 
assiduously all the while, he found that he had 
mastered only one word. Filled with discomfiture, he 
vanished in a cloud of sulphurous smoke and has 
not since been seen in the region of the Pyrenees. 

Doubtless the author of the article under discus- 
sion would stop short of attributing such difficulty to 
the learning of Japanese. Indeed, he considers that 
the American, after studying the Japanese language 
for ten years, should know as much about that lan- 
guage as the ‘average Jap.” He qualifies this state- 
ment, nevertheless, by remarking that this is not 
“saying much, because even native Japs have a hard 
time understanding each other.” 

How like the people who speak English! In the 
British Isles there are said to be nine different ways 
of pronouncing “horse.” These lines from Kipling 
might illustrate something about this divergence in 
English pronunciation: 


The men and the horses 
Of her Majesty’s forces. 


J. F. Santee, “English in Japan and Japanese in the United 
States: A Contrast,’’ Education, XLV (May, 1925), 530. 

* F. S. Wickware. ‘‘The Japanese Language: Perfect for Hid- 
ing Facts, or Saying What You Don’t Mean,” Life, September 
7, 1942, pp. 58-67. Reprinted in abbreviated form in Reader's 
Digest, October, 1942. 


Kipling’s barrack-room soldier probably said: 


The men and the ’osses 
Of uh Majesty’s fosses. 

In our country, “vulgar fractions’’ long since be- 
came ‘“‘common fractions,” yet not long ago two 
English lads informed the writer of having ‘‘stoodied 
voolgah” fractions. When amused, some Americans 
and many English have to “‘loff,”’ while others just 
“laff.”” Our sugar “bowl” and cream “‘pitcher’’ suffer 
a sea-change in nomenclature on the other side of 
the Atlantic. At least to some of our British friends, 
the correct appellations are sugar ‘‘basin’”’ and cream 
““jug.”” We may surmise that numbers of our soldiers 
on shopping tours in the British Isles have found 
their American-style English totally inadequate. 

We are further informed that: 

The literacy rate is high in Japan, but public 
letter writers do a big business and even highly 
educated persons hire amanuenses for their 
correspondence instead of coping with it them- 
selves. 


This is reminiscent of the United States with its 
swarming stenographers and typists. The present 
writer, as it happened, thought at first of turning his 
scribbled manuscript over to a typist, but later de- 
cided to “cope’’ with the typing of it himself. Many 
Americans in responsible positions are quite unable 
to write presentable business letters. 

It is pointed out that, while Japan struggles with 
a cumbersome system of word signs, we have the 
advantage of a twenty-six letter alphabet. The asser- 
tion is made that leading Japanese scholars have a 
knowledge of perhaps 6,000 characters, while Japa- 
nese newspapers carry about 3,000 characters in type, 
and that the “‘average-Jap-in-the-street’’ must be able 
to recognize at least 2,000 characters. The following 
rather naive conclusion is then drawn: 

The reason so many Japs wear spectacles is 
that they exhaust their eyes trying to learn the 
characters during childhood. 

This kind of reasoning would apply to the 
Chinese, as well, for theirs is the writing system from 
which Japanese chirography is derived. A tendency 
to congenital near-sightedness on the part of Mon- 
goloids is doubtless a better explanation of spectacle- 
wearing among the Japanese. 

Now our so-called twenty-six letter system may 
not so easily lead to the goal of literacy as is assumed 
by those who have not given the matter careful 
attention. The fact that our illiteracy rate is higher 
than that of Japan appears to indicate that some 
among us encounter considerable difficulty in at 
tempting to acquire the art of gleaning thought from 
the printed page. Of course, any language, or any 
writing system, is “easy,” once we have acquired it. 

To say that we are able to give adequate expres 
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sion to our thoughts through the media of twenty- 
six letters is an over-simplification. Actually, we 
employ six alphabets of twenty-six letters each, some 
of the letters quite similar in conformation to cor- 
responding letters in the other alphabets, it is true, 
yet many entirely dissimilar. These alphabets consist 
of the capital and small letters used in printing, the 
capital and small letters used in writing, and the 
capital and small italics. Added to these six alpha- 
bets, the English or American child must learn the 
marks of punctuation, the Arabic numerals, the 
Roman capital letters in the role of numerals, besides 
an assortment of mathematical symbols. 

Nor does this indicate the full measure of difh- 
culty involved in acquiring a reading knowledge of 
such a language as English. With us, the mere recog- 
nition of characters is not reading, as is the case with 
the Chinese and Japanese. We read, not by spelling 
out words, but through having memorized, more or 
less, a multitude of word forms. A realization of this 
fact has led to the abandonment of the A-B-C method 
of teaching reading to beginners. The “word”’ 
method, or some closely allied method, is now in 
general use. After all, a knowledge of our various 
alphabets has little to do with the correct pronuncia- 
tion of words such as “one,” “once,” “two,” 
“should,” and “enough.” Students having difficult 
with very similar Chinese, or Chino-Japanese, ideo- 
graphs should have the profound sympathy of those 
of us who are always confusing “though,” “tough,”’ 
“through,”” “trough,” and “thorough.” Even with 
our half dozen twenty-six letter alphabets, we do not 
escape the necessity of mastering hundreds of word 
forms. Our system, nevertheless, has one distinct 
advantage: It makes the typewriter possible. The so- 
called Japanese typewriter is really a typesetting 
machine. Through their study of English, it may be 
said here, large numbers of Japanese have become 
familiarized with the Roman letters, and, as a con- 
sequence, some printing and typing of the Japanese 
language is accomplished by use of the Roman 
alphabet. 

As for the assertion that the Japanese language is 
complicated by having a large number of words with 
identical pronunciations, but varying meanings, a 
philologist might reply that homonyms are common 
to all languages. For instance, we run “fast” and we 
stand “fast.” Also, we “‘fast’’ by going without food. 
On a “fair” day, perhaps, we go to the “fair,” first 
paying our “fare,” which is possibly “fair’’ enough, 
only to find that the exhibits are just ‘‘fair.”” Then, 
there are those confusing words similar in form, but 
having different pronunciations as well as different 
Meanings. “Slough,” for instance, is sometimes 

sloo” and sometimes “‘sluff.’ We “row” a boat, we 
Plant a “tow” of cabbages, and we take part in a 
tow’ with our neighbors. 


Truly, the longer one ponders upon the complexi- 
ties of the English language, the more one marvels 
that any should attempt its mastery. Of course, those 
undertaking this task are usually infants, blissfully 
unaware of the difficulties ahead. 

As for most polite forms in Japanese being “‘sheer 
hypocrisy,” it may be recalled that one of our distin- 
guished Civil War generals demanded of his op- 
ponent ‘immediate and unconditional surrender,” 
then signed himself “humble and obedient servant.” 
Why do we write ‘Dear Sir’ to those who are not 
“dear?” Why do we sign ‘Yours truly,” without the 
slightest intention of surrendering our personal 
liberty? Why do we inquire, ‘‘How do you do?” with 
no particular expectation in the way of a reply 
beyond another “How do you do?” or, perhaps, 
merely a “Howdy do?” It may be, after all, that the 
Japanese salutation, “Konichi wa,” has a definite 
psychological kinship to this “Yours truly’’ and 
“Howdy” business. “Konichi wa,” some say, means, 
‘May you live ten thousand years.” In reality, a 
literal translation would be, ‘Today circle’”-—That is, 
“May your day, like a circle, be unending.’”” Among 
the Japanese it is indeed polite to ““deprecate yourself 
and praise the other fellow.’’ But such a tendency 
exists the world around. 

The Japanese may be singular in their manner of 
replying to negatively stated questions, but they are 
strictly logical. To the question, ““Aren’t you going 
to work?” the Japanese answers, “No,” if he intends 
to work. If we could rid ourselves of preconceived 
prejudices, we would see that this is reasonable 
enough. To demand the affirmative answer in decla- 
ration of his intention of working, the Japanese con- 
siders that the question should be stated thus: ‘‘Are 
you going to work?”” When he replies in the negative 
to the negatively stated question, he means, “No, I 
am not going to work. I am going to work.” 

Double entendre is a characteristic common to 
languages in general. For instance, the expression, 
“T like that,” or its equivalent in any language, may 
express appreciation. With a change of tone and 
rolling inflection, it expresses just the opposite. 
“You're a pretty fellow,” does not usually convey 
the idea which the words themselves appear to 
indicate. 

The Life article, while exhibiting evidences of 
scholarship, is superficial in its conception. One 
wonders if its purpose might be to sabotage the 
movement toward Japanese language study. The 
total effect of the diatribe was probably to confuse 
the reading public in our country, and thus further 
to arouse the flames of prejudice. In the final para- 
graph, apparently, actual flames are promised to the 
people of the Island Empire. 

As Upton Close well says: 

Excess hates belong in the bleachers where 
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they are a substitute for action, not in the arena, 
where cold skill, not hot hate, wins the play. 
I have seen some grotesque picturing of Hiro- 
hito and Hitler lately that would make me feel 
very good if I believed that picture-drawing and 
name-calling could win the war. The trouble is, 
there is just as much to lampoon, and there are 
just as savage artists, on the other side.* 


A scientific appraisal of the present unhappy 
world situation would reveal that much of the 
present predicament of ourselves and some of our 
friends among the nations is due to an attitude at 
once cocksure and careless. Men such as General 
Giraud know full well that France fostered weak- 
ness, and thus paved the way for her own downfall. 
Other things being equal, efficiency always wins over 
inefficiency. Through the 1930’s some of the so- 
called democracies were prepared neither for war 
nor peace. 

Those who direct our governmental affairs today, 

*Upton Close, Events and Trends of the Week, p. 5. A 


broadcast over stations of the NBC, June 28, 1942 (University 
of California Press). 


however, are perceiving the value of that ‘‘prepared- 
ness” about which we talked so much, and did so 
little, in an era not particularly remote. Awareness 
of what the Japanese people are saying and writing 
about us is now envisaged by many of our officials 
as both a desirable and an attainable objective. 
Evidently, such persons do not hold with those who 
consider the mastery of an Oriental tongue as some- 
thing beyond the capacity of the American intellect. 
At any rate, despite the efforts of the obscurantists, 
our Navy Department is now sponsoring one of the 
most noteworthy projects directed toward the teach- 
ing of Japanese ever to be initiated in the United 
States. Reference is here made to the Japanese |lan- 
guage school now maintained on the campus of the 
University of Colorado—a school formerly located 
on the campus of the University of California. 

This enterprise should meet the approval of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, both of which have 
been advocating “a government-sponsored program 
to create a reservoir of Japanese linguists.’’ That is 
to say, a ‘reservoir’ of white Americans having pro- 
ficiency in the language of Japan. 


On the Economic Causes of War 


SCHUYLER HOSLETT 


Historian, War Department, Quartermaster Depot, Kansas City, Missourt’ 


The causes of war are not immutable. The institu- 
tion has existed under tribalism, feudalism, mon- 
archy, aristocracy, plutocracy, democracy and dicta- 
torship. Each war has a distinct set of causal factors 
which in modern times are not easily discovered or 
simply stated. Most students agree that contem- 
porary wars result from a combination of motives. 

Though sometimes attempted, it is unprofitable to 
construct by speculation an all-inclusive war theory 
which states in exact and unalterable terms the cause. 
A better approach is to locate friction-areas in inter- 
national relations and then endeavor to discover the 
reasons for these frictions, both immediate and 
primary. Using such a method, many are agreed that 
a primary cause for war is found in economic want. 
Man’s first consideration is food, clothing and 
shelter and following that, those material comforts 
and luxuries which may be available. Under an agri- 
cultural system and in a period when land was 
relatively uncrowded, it was possible for most peo- 
ple to gain at least a subsistence living through agri- 
cultural pursuits. But the introduction of the machine 


*The views expressed in this article are those of the author 
and not necessarily of the War Department or the Kansas City 
Quartermaster Depot. 


into this type of civilization had at least three im- 
portant consequences: (1) industrial nations be- 
came largely urbanized and further nationalized; 
(2) higher standards of living were made possible 
with consequent growth in population; and (3) the 
agricultural population of industrialized nations be- 
came unable to produce sufficient food supplies. 

When only one country in a large trading area 
became industrialized no major problems were 
created. England, for example, found she could im- 
port food for her industrial workers and raw ma- 
terials for her machines by selling manufactured 
goods abroad in undeveloped areas. As the process 
continued industries expanded, the standard of liv- 
ing rose, the population grew, and the need for 
foreign trade increased. 

When other national states, historically old and 
new, also adopted machine civilization, competing 
industrial areas were set up in all parts of the 
world. As these expanded they too demanded more 
and more food and raw materials. Where the country 
was small these had to come from outside areas. As 
the struggle for markets became more intensely com- 
petitive it was realized that a nation able to control 
resource areas through an extension of political 
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sovereignty could dispense with external competition 
and become increasingly self-sufficient. The new 
industrial states fostered protectionism not only in 
what colonies they had but in the home market as 
well. Laissez-faire became no longer workable and 
the elasticity which marked the world economy of 
the nineteenth century was rapidly turned to rigidity. 

Those powers which had been first in the field, 
like Great Britain, or had through accident acquired 
large, rich and diversified areas, like the United 
States, approached self-sufficiency most completely. 
But less fortunate states which aimed at the same 
oal were largely shut out of international trade. 
They had either to accept a lower standard of living 
or gain needed materials through conquest. 

When, as especially after the First World War, 
economic distress in certain countries became ex- 
tremely acute, the psychological forces inherent in 
human nature, came into play to aid in the building 
of war machines. The stage was set for the dominant 
leader who had at his command the frustrated per- 
sonal aggressiveness of a people who felt they had 
been cheated. In countries with a strong tradition of 
militarism this condition needed little provocation. 
The hatred of the individual who attributes his mis- 
fortune to another person or people is reinforced by 
group action. If well-directed by propaganda and 
leadership there develops then a desire for some- 
thing more than a reasonable adjustment (such as an 
adequate standard of living)—the desire for Power 
as a proof to the world of national greatness. At the 
point where Power (which may be displayed through 
militaristic nationalism) becomes a god, reasonable- 
ness is forgotten in the conduct of international 
relations. 

Military, economic and political power become 
intertwined in both the schemes of aggressors and of 
those who seek the maintenance of the status quo. 
Military force is necessary to protect resources within 


national boundaries and possessions; on the other 
hand, great economic resources are requisite to sup- 
port armaments. Three-fold pressure, military, eco- 
nomic and political, is brought to bear on smaller 
and weaker nations to gain their support. World 
tensions become strained to the breaking point—war. 

It follows then that such a war as the present one 
is inescapable until one cause, the economic, is re- 
moved through a freer exchange of needed materials 
throughout the world—until there is a time when 
no nation can isolate itself. In the short run, freer 
trade involves some sacrifice in higher standard of 
living countries. In the long run world living 
standards will rise. The history of the United States 
is proof of that—if today there were forty-eight 
sovereign protectionist states in place of the United 
States each person could command far fewer goods 
and services than he now enjoys. 

So long as sovereign states respect no higher law 
than their own, little progress seems likely; some 
international control must be established. The best 
and also the most idealistic solution to the problem 
would be in an international government which 
could command individual loyalities. Such a sugges- 
tion may be impractical at the present moment in 
world history, but an effective substitute might lie in 
federations like the British Commonwealth which 
could control enough resources reasonably to satisfy 
its populace. But as the war continues, and hatreds 
are unleashed, the outlook for successful federation 
of victor and vanquished becomes darker. If the war 
is long and hard-fought, will the victorious United 
Nations be willing to spend additional effort and 
money in re-educating the defeated in the demo- 
cratic doctrine and, after a period of tutorship, admit 
them into an economic-political federation upon 
equitable terms? If not, we will have proved that 
little is learned from history; we will be planting 
the seeds of another conflict. 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Girard College, Philadelphia 


AMERICAN MISSION 

_ Generations of Fourth of July orators have glori- 
fed the accomplishments of our nation. Their testi- 
mony inspired in Allan Nevins a vision of the 
present mission of the United States. In ‘‘Re-dedica- 
tion For America,” appropriately the leading article 
in the July 3 issue of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
‘ure, he unfolded the vision in fitting language. 

Fourth of July orators, during the first two genera- 


tions of our republic, lauded its unique political 
progress. Those who followed them exalted equally 
the amazing material achievements of the nation. By 
the dawn of this century they were extolling social 
justice as the third great accomplishment of the 
American spirit. 

But they, like men from time immemorial, looked 
toward the day when their nation would rest in the 
safe harbor of a static world. It seemed to them that 
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the wonderful political and material inheritances 
would of themselves bring the nation at length to 
its happy destiny, provided men did not balk its 
inevitable drift. They seemed not to know that 
civilization withers when the people struggle no 
more. “Unhappy is the nation which thinks itself 
happy!—for it decays. People resting on prosperity 
sink in a quicksand; nations fighting to chip foot- 
holds in an ice-cliff of adversity rise.’’ 

America is fortunate that now she is roused to 
consummate her fourth and greatest achievement. In 
this world of turmoil: 

America finds that it has a rich inheritor’s re- 
sponsibilities. The wealth which it thought was 
to be all its own has instead to be shared... . 
Suddenly the rest of the world is at our door, 
its cries of want and pain jarring our selfish- 
ness. More than that, we find that its disasters 
are our disasters, its poverty is our poverty. 
Immutable laws of social and economic hydro- 
statics connect our lot with that of the rest of 
mankind. As their level rises and falls, so does 
ours. Our wealth, material, cultural, and moral, 
in brains, energy, goods, and vision, is not to 
be hugged to our bosoms; we are in part trus- 
tees and distributors, not possessors. How much 
we have shared since 1914 in gifts, loans, and 
pooled resources!—how much we are plainly 
destined to continue sharing! 

America has become a member of a single family 
of nations. Their lot is its lot. It must share the com- 
mon struggle until the fate of mankind, a common 
fate, is determined. This is good. Harm to the nation 
comes not from struggle but from inertia, not from 
altruism but from selfishness, not from the expendi- 
ture of wealth and energy but from stinginess and 
indolence. 

There is national inspiration in the enlargement 
of our horizon and ambition by this war. Was it not 
so in 1776 and 1861? We have had three ambitions: 
to establish an efficient, balanced republic, to reap 
the harvest of national wealth, and to secure social 
justice. Now: 

it must be our ambition to help restore order on 
this racked, agonized, exhausted planet, and to 
make that order permanent; to set up world in- 
stitutions which shall promote justice and 
progress; to give humanity something of that 
sense of comradeship which infuses our own 
congeries of national stocks. We shall never 
be more American than in doing this. It is the 
true American spirit to look for pioneering 
causes, and to accept ever-growing responsibili- 
ties. 
POSTWAR PLANS 

Each month harvests a crop of proposals for deal- 

ing with postwar problems. The proposals probably 


reflect the ideas from which practical action eventual- 
ly will emerge. A representative muster of such ideas 
was made in the March issue of Current History, 
where nine students of foreign affairs gave their 
views on ‘Planning for the Postwar World.” 

Each is realistic, brief, and pointed. Together 
they share several basic concepts. They do not hope 
for a peaceful world unless some agency is created 
to implement international cooperation. Responsi- 
bility for its creation must be accepted by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia. Without their lead- 
ership no such organization is possible in the more 
immediate future. And, at the beginning, the United 
States must play the leading role in its creation, 
Irrespective of the treatment meted out to the van- 
quished Axis powers, ultimate peace and content- 
ment require that they become part of the interna- 
tional organization, on an equal footing with the 
rest. To insure the peace it will be necessary to main- 
tain military force as insurance against aggression, 
Economic mutual aid must replace economic strife. 
And little nations must be as free from fears as large 
ones. 

The nine contributors make no absolutely new 
proposal. The guiding principles they enunciate have 
wide acceptance among the United Nations. Their 
restatement in this symposium serves to make clearer 
what the world situation requires of our nation. 


A REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION 


The war, so many aver, heralds revolutions in 
countless ways and relations of life. Already evi- 
dences multiply to suggest the general direction of 
the revolution in the field of education. What is more 
revolutionary than to find teachers saying that they 
must have a voice in determining the peace measures 
and reconstruction? To this end, the National Educa- 
tion Association has already launched a War and 
Peace Fund Campaign among the teachers in every 
state. Professor George D. Strayer, chairman of the 
campaign committee, believes the teaching profession 
is facing one of its greatest opportunities. It has an 
important part to play in bringing the war to an 
early and clear-cut decision in behalf of the United 
Nations. It is equally important for it to plan the 
part it will play in the postwar period. 

The opportunity of “Teachers and Teaching in 
Wartime’ was the theme of the May issue of Pro- 
gressive Education. Frederick L. Redefer, the editor, 
prefaced the number with an excellent review of 
what has been happening to education (‘‘Education 
1942-43—-a Summary”). He warned teachers of the 
need for planning education in terms of both war 
and peace aims. It would be tragic to be active about 
winning the war and be oblivious to what we want 
to win it for. Succeeding articles tell what is actually 
going on in the schools, here and abroad. They show 
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the conditions which teachers face, the riddle of 
morale, the financial difficulties, and the problem of 
what to teach. 

Particularly helpful in pointing up thought about 
education and the peace is Harl R. Douglass’s dis- 
cussion of the ‘Essentials of a Postwar Educational 
Program,” in The Educational Forum for May. He 
described five fundamentals of education for the 
world of today and tomorrow and then indicated 
ways in which they could be applied in the various 
school subjects, including vocational education. 

Harold Rugg’s article on ‘‘Educational Planning 
for Postwar Reconstruction,” in the summer (May 
15) issue of Frontiers of Democracy, covers a wide 
variety of recent publications on the subject and sets 
forth what he learned from personal visits with 
teachers, school-board members, and others. The 
publications by educational organizations, other 
groups, and individuals reveal the scope and nature 
of the planning activity. Professor Rugg drew at- 
tention to the problems involved in participating as 
leaders in planning for peace and reconstruction. 

The value of such planning depends upon the 
accuracy with which teachers forecast the world of 
tomorrow for which they are preparing the youth of 
today. This was the subject of the first chapter of 
Schools and Manpower, the recent Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators. An 
extract is available in The Education Digest for May 
(“The World Youth Must Live In’’). Such terms 
as air age, plastics, and synthetics are descriptive of 
the changing world. Service occupations will be im- 
portant as never before. In this country a new im- 
portance will attach to a military career. Housing, 
health, communications, and education suggest other 
developing fields. At the same time old needs will 
continue, such for example as training for family 
life, vocations, and rounded social life. 

Some observers are convinced that the times re- 
quire a re-orientation of education itself, especially on 
the secondary school level. Paul R. Mort, distin- 
guished professor of education at Columbia Univer- 
sity, made this the subject of his Inglis Lecture at 
Harvard. Selections from the address, “Secondary Ed- 
ucation as Public Policy’’ will be found in the leading 
article of The Education Digest for May. 

There is a possibility, said Professor Mort, that 
the social and economic developments of recent times 
will actually supplant the secondary school by other 
institutions. Where school men have not ignored 
they have misinterpreted trends. They have seen in 
the unparalleled growth of secondary school popu- 
lation during the last half century proof of the na- 
tion's faith in our schools. Child labor laws and 
compulsory attendance requirements are witnesses to 
that faith. But may it not be, said Professor Mort. 
that the schools merely supplied a handy way to deal 


with the evils of unemployment that accompanied 
the tremendous technological revolution in industry? 
May it not be that the nation was less interested in 
education for youth than it was in meeting the over- 
shadowing problem of unemployment? 

Educators insist that much greater public aid must 
be given the schools. Yet they have not tied educa- 
tion in with the broad public welfare. They have been 
occupied with problems of college entrance, guid- 
ance, and other matters peculiar to the existing 
school and not with problems of the general welfare 
—political, economic, social. The public, therefore, 
has not been eager to increase its financial aid, al- 
though education is not costly. It receives a very 
small part of the total tax receipts. If twice as much 
were spent on the schools it would still take only a 
small percentage of the nation’s total taxes. The 
schools can get all the financial support they need 
if educators will re-design education so that the 
public will recognize it as having vital import for 
the general welfare. 

The secondary school can make itself really in- 
dispensable to our social system. To do it, it must 
be re-designed in such essentials at teacher-training, 
curricula, work-study programs, provision for indi- 
vidual differences and capacities and for individual 
needs, school-public relations, and equalization of 
educational opportunities for children in underprivi- 
leged sections. Thinking must be guided by two aims: 

(1) Education should contribute to the stabil- 
ity of the American way of life by creating the 
skills and understandings and loyalties necessary 
to the people who are the stuff of it, and (2) 
education should contribute directly to the 
abundant life of individuals, so that the promise 
of the American way of life may be achieved as 
fully as possible in each generation. 

The problem of American secondary education is 
of such wide interest that Fortune Magazine offered 
a study of it to citizens, in its July issue (‘Ferment 
in Education”). Evidence is assembled which reveals 
how far our educational achievements have fallen 
short of expectations and objectives. A summary re- 
view is made of the history of education from the 
earlier classical schools for the few to the current 
curricula designed for everybody. Against this back- 
ground the differences between the educational theor- 
ists of our day are surveyed. 

It is insisted, however, that when all is said and 
done ‘‘American education is concerned chiefly with 
the production of high school graduates.” It is con- 
cerned with mass education, with providing “‘a high 
school culture’’ for the nation. Mass education suffers 
from several deficiencies. American high-school 
graduates as a rule cannot think independently, are 
unwilling to participate in civic life at the sacrifice 
of personal convenience, and lack “‘an understand- 
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ing knowledge of the country and the world.” 

These deficiencies suggest what the aims of sec- 
ondary education must be, whatever else they may be 
also. They supply essential, though not the sole, 
yardsticks for measuring classroom objectives, meth- 
ods, activities, and results. How to accomplish these 
aims, unhappily, is still a matter upon which the best 
educational doctors disagree. 

The dislocations of wartime create opportunities 
for redesigning education. The National Resources 
Planning Board made some revolutionary recom- 
mendations for education in its ‘National Resources 
Development Report for 1943 (Part I: Postwar 
Plan and Program)” which the President submitted 
to Congress last March. The chapter on ‘Equal 
Access to Education” is attracting widespread atten- 
tion among teachers. A lengthy summary of it was 
given in the May number of The High School Jour- 
nal (“The National Resources Planning Board Re- 
port on Education”’). Fifteen recommendations of the 
Board are described and tables are appended show- 
ing the astonishing expenditures envisaged for post- 
war education. 

Another summary of the chapter appeared in the 
May issue of The Journal of the National Education 
Association. Attention was there concentrated upon 
the nation’s failure to supply universal education. 
Facts and figures were cited to show the gap between 
the number in school at the various levels and the 
number of persons of school age according to the 
census. Facts were cited also to show the inequalities 
of educational opportunity in school districting, 
buildings, equipment, income, and salaries. The 
Board asserts that only federal aid can equalize for 
the people of the entire nation the educational in- 
equalities inevitable in the several states and tens of 
thousands of school districts. 


REPORT ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


This report of the National Resources Planning 
Board deals principally with the problem of social 
security. The New Republic included a twenty-page 
special section on the report, in its April 15 issue. 
The Board recommends full economic security for 
all citizens; and Congress, which has received the 
report, will discuss bills on the subject. Every pro- 
posal will be opposed by some existing interest. 
Congressmen, state politicians, various business lead- 
ers and professional groups, sections of the press, 
and others will strive to prevent action. 

Students of the problem insist that the general 
welfare requires action upon it in place of mere dis- 
cussion. The opposition will see to it that citizens 
know the reasons against such action. It is the duty 
of citizens to inform themselves equally of the rea- 
sons for taking action now. It is not a bit too soon, 
therefore, to study the merits of proposals and all 


the pros and cons, in the school. Few “problems of 
democracy” are more important in these times. Older 
youth will benefit from The New Republic's analysis 
of the problem and the report in its special section, 
the “Charter for America.” 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL FINANC} 


Not the least of the postwar problems will be the 
financial one. Several articles in the May issue of 
Current History discuss various aspects of it. Har- 
vard’s noted economist, Professor O. M. W. Sprague, 
compares the British and American plans for facili- 
tating international exchange after the war (‘New 
International Currency’’). Lord Keynes’ plan is the 
simpler one. Like the American plan its object is to 
stabilize international currency values. It proposes a 
new medium of exchange for international use, the 
“bancor.”” The nations would join an international 
clearing union. Each would hold amounts of bancor 
fixed by the participants, perhaps in proportion to its 
pre-war foreign trade. Holdings would be increased 
and decreased according to a nation’s favorable and 
unfavorable balances of trade. If necessary, to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of foreign exchange, national 
currencies would be depreciated or appreciated and 
tariffs altered. 

The American plan is more ambitious. It provides 
for an international bank whose assets would be the 
investments of the member nations. The bank would 
render banking services, seeking thereby to stabilize 
international exchange. Professor Sprague ventures 
the opinion that at present the simpler British plan is 
more practicable. J. S. Gurley, whose article on 
‘America and Postwar Finance” follows Professor 
Sprague’s, describes several difficulties which may 
defeat attempts to use an international accord for 
stabilizing exchange in place of the individual na- 
tional efforts that failed after the last war. 

A little later in the same issue Professor Nathan 
Bailey of the College of the City of New York dis- 
cusses ‘The New Fight Against Inflation’ which is 
being waged by the government. Tables of price 
changes since Pearl Harbor reinforce his account of 
a national menace. 


LABOR 


European labor leaders, familiar with Marx, have 
commonly looked forward to the time when the labor 
movement would engulf the state, as occurred in 
Russia. The state engulfed labor, however, in Italy 
and Germany. Most American leaders have not de- 
sired either outcome. Writing in Fortune for June, 
John Chamberlain argues that “Labor Has a Choice: 
It Can Be Swallowed by the State, or Remain Free 
in Society.”” Unless it strives to preserve its freedom, 
Europe's experience may be repeated here. His article 
is the first of a series designed ‘to assess the labor 
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movement in terms of a general theory of a free social 
order.” Later articles will deal with coal, automobiles, 
steel, and the American Federation of Labor. 

Statism is not likely to win out here because it is 
counter to our history. The “American Dream” and 
the principles of natural rights are too deeply im- 
bedded in our tradition. Labor, said Mr. Chamber- 
lain, will not find its salvation by sacrificing its free- 
dom for political power. By working directly with 
management it will gain its ends without that sacri- 
fice. Labor and management together can insure eco- 
nomic freedom. Statism—Marxism—throttles it. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

Twenty years ago the National Woman's Party 
proposed the Equal Rights Amendment. It marked 
the culmination of the long struggle in this coun- 
try for equal rights for the sexes. The Congressional 
Digest for April 1 made it the subject of study. Its 
history was reviewed, the amendment itself described, 
and many questions about it answered. An illuminat- 
ing part of the presentation was the pro and con 
discussion of the question, “Should Congress Ap- 
prove the Proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution?’’ Distinguished men and women from 
many walks of life took part in the debate. 


TIMELY GEOGRAPHICAL CONCEPTS 


Sir Halford J. Mackinder, eminent geographer 
who first used the name ‘“‘Heartland” in 1904, finds 
the value of the concept enhanced by events since 
and makes a modern application in a notable arti- 
cle, “The Round World and the Winning of the 
Peace,” in the July number of Foreign Affairs. He 
outlines four broad concepts which bare the essen- 
tial unity of the globe and are indispensable for the 
successful planning of the peace. 

A girdle, as it were, [is] hung around the north 
polar regions. It begins as the Sahara desert, is 
followed as one moves eastward by the Arabian, 
Iranian, Tibetan and Mongolian deserts, and 
then extends, by way of the wildernesses of 
Lenaland [roughly, the nearly four million 
square miles of mountains, plateaux, valleys, 
and forests in which the River Lena is cen- 
tral], Alaska and the Laurentian shield of Can- 
ada, to the sub-arid belt of the western United 
States. That girdle of deserts and wildernesses 
is a feature of the first importance in global 
geography. Within it lie two related features 
of almost equal significance: the Heartland 
|which includes the Russian plains, roughly 
from east of the Yenisei to the broad isthmus 
between the Black and Baltic seas], and the 
basin of the Midland Ocean (North Atlantic) 
with its four subsidiaries (Mediterranean, Bal- 
tic, Arctic and Caribbean Seas). Outside the 


girdle is the Great Ocean (Pacific, Indian and 
South Atlantic) and the lands which drain to 
it (Asiatic Monsoon lands, Australia, South 
America and Africa south of the Sahara). 

The region within the girdle, from the Missouri 
to the Yenisei, is the fulcrum for lifting the world 
back to prosperity. Rebuild it economically and the 
ordering of the Outer World can follow easily, 
under the leadership of the United States, China, 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The area within the girdle has broad natural de- 
fenses in the scantily populated ‘‘ice-clad Polar Sea, 
forested and rugged Lenaland, and the Central Asi- 
atic mountain and arid tableland.’”’ Only in Peninsu- 
lar Europe, with its thousand-mile gateway between 
the Baltic and Black Seas, is it exposed to attack. 
Here Germany has been the threat. But she lies 
within the jaws of a pincers: the now vast indus- 
trial, military might of Russia and the Franco-Anglo- 
American power. France is the bridgehead, Britain 
the moated aerodrome, and America the depth of 
defense with great reserves of manpower and eco- 
nomic reserves. If these four nations stand poised 
to cooperate at the first threat to peace, ‘‘the devil in 
Germany can never again get its head up and must 
die by inanition.” If they will guard the gateway, 
the clean water of democratic wisdom will wash away 
the ruling German philosophy. However, none but 
regenerate Germans can do this educational work for 
Germany. 

The girdle itself is a “mantle of vacancies,” a 
barrier land-space of twelve million square miles or 
one quarter of the globe. Only some thirty million 
people inhabit it. Airplanes and trunk motor roads 
will traverse it, but for a long time it will keep the 
major communities of man apart. 

Sir Halford asserts that, if the tropical rain-forests 
of South America and Africa are assured health and 
“subdued to agriculture,” they can support a billion 

ople. The billion now inhabiting the Monsoon 
lands of India and China can grow to prosperity 
while ‘Germany and Japan are being tamed to civili- 
zation.” A third billion will live between the Mis- 
souri and the Yenisei. Such a balanced globe of hu- 
man beings can be free beings because balanced, and 
therefore happy. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN FERMENT 


Probably no area of the curriculum will be more 
affected by the war than the social studies. Our civic 
education has been justified by the war. Professor 
Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in ““The Social Studies in Wartime” in the 
April number of Teachers College Record, pointed 
out that our youth fight with a determination at least 
as great as that of youth indoctrinated in totalitarian 
schools. Under arms, our youth have shown initia- 
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tive, adaptability, and thinking power second to 
none. At home the people are determined to see it 
through. Civic education has not failed. Neverthe- 
less it is in ferment. Schools introduce new courses 
and new books, take part in stamp and bond cam- 
paigns and salvage drives, and their older youth seek 
war jobs. 

The schools are conscious of hitherto unsuspected 
weaknesses. In the social studies too little attention, 
for instance, has been paid to geography. Convincing 
testimony to its neglect is given by Dan Stiles, pen- 
name of George Haig, newspaperman and lecturer, 
as the result of his experiences with audiences up 
and down the land. In “Why Not Teach Geogra- 
phy,” in Harper’s Magazine for May, he described 
the geographical illiteracy of the nation and tells 
how he became an apostle of geography teaching in 
the high school, although he is not a teacher. 

Professor Hunt names other neglected areas, in the 
social studies, such as Far Eastern history and cul- 
tures and the history of other nations in our own 
hemisphere. In conclusion he suggests a reorganized 
course of study in the high school social studies. Now 
that most youth continue on into the senior high 
school the terminal, ninth-year civics course of the 
junior high school can, in most schools, be dropped 
in favor of the twelfth-grade problems of democracy 
course. For grades nine and ten he proposes world 
geography and world history. The study of such 
matters as physical resources, human ecology, and 
the implications of the air aze will supply the set- 
ting for the study of world history. And it should 
be world history and not national histories or the 
history of Western civilization. The course may be 
organized around universal activities such as making 
a living, the arts, and religion. Grades eleven and 
twelve similarly form a two-year unit of American 
history and world problems. American history should 
include all the Americas and may be organized 
around such themes as discovery, settlement, migra- 
tion, economic development, and education. From 
this course the one on world problems emerges natu- 
rally. It would include such problems as interna- 
tional organization, global security, world peace, and 
democracy. 

This last, we now know, needs to be taught to all 
mankind. No way of life is immortal in history, and 
we cannot assume that our democratic way has greater 
finality than the ways of the ancient Egyptians or 
Romans. This warning is the thesis of Superinten- 
dent James H. Buchanan in the leading article of 
The Clearing House for April: ‘Social-Studies 
Teachers: Let's Re-examine Our Premises.” 

Signs point to modifications in the American his- 
tory course. The New York Times attack of last 
spring, unjust though most declare it, seems to be 
speeding change. The Times attack, in the opinion 


of Professor Ralph W. Tyler of the University of 
Chicago, may presage “many other efforts to influ- 
ence the curriculum through special campaigns” 
(The School Review for June, section on Educational 
News and Editorial Comment: “A Misguided At- 
tack on History-Teaching”). He recommends that 
teachers themselves undertake re-organization of the 
curriculum under their own professional leadership, 
before forced to do so by outside pressure groups. 

A special committee, sponsored by the American 
Historical Association and the National Council for 
the Social Studies, already has been named to survey 
the teaching of American history in our schools and 
colleges and make recommendations. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation granted about $10,000 to defray 
costs. Dr. Edgar B. Wesley of the University of 
Minnesota, chairman, planned to complete the study 
by October 1. 

The plans of the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies for revising courses are here pre- 
sented. 


1943-1944 SESSIONS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The fall and spring sessions of the Council (for- 
merly the Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers) will study the problem of 
revising courses in United States history and world 
history, in the light of wartime developments. The 
sessions will be practical, seeking to propose specific 
changes in these courses on various school levels. All 
history teachers are invited to take part in the meet- 
ings. 

The meetings will be held in New York City at 
Christmas time. Notice of the exact date will be made 
later. Starting with a general meeting devoted to 
basic proposals presented by leaders in the field, the 
conference will next resolve itself into sectional 
groups for frank discussion of what should be, and 
what can be done on each of the school levels in 
each of the courses. Before closing, the general con- 
ference will reconvene to assemble the sectional fe- 
ports into preliminary revisions of the two courses. 

During the next few months, these preliminary 
revisions will be discussed among local teachers 
groups, preparatory to final consideration at the 
spring meeting of the Council. This meeting 1s 
planned for March 24-25, 1944, in Philadelphia dur- 
ing Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It will be conducted in the same manner as the 
fall meetings and will determine the final revisions. 
These revisions, with selections from the principal 
papers and discussions and with summaries from the 
sectional reports, will constitute the 1944 issue of 
the Proceedings; this issue is designed to be of value 
to teachers generally in the field. A similar study and 
printed report on the problem of revision in other 
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social studies courses is projected for succeeding ses- 
sions. 

The preliminary agenda for the meetings, with 
illustrative proposals, are as follows: 

A. Underlying Considerations 

1. Will the United States and world history 
courses remain unchanged, except for addi- 
tion of a World War II unit, or will all 
parts of the courses be affected? 

. What changing historical perceptions will 
effect changes in objectives and subject mat- 
ter? 

. In the light of changing perceptions, what 
concepts should determine the specific 
changes to make in course content and aims, 
on various school levels? e.g., such concepts 
as international goodwill and the outlawing 
of war? 

B. United States History Revisions 

. In the light of the underlying considera- 
tions, what changes in time allotments for 
the main historical periods are indicated? 

. And what segments of subject matter 
should receive less, and what segments 
more, time? e.g., should less time be given 
slavery or tariffs or political campaigns or 
westward expansion; and should more time 
be given foreign policy or taxation or labor 
and social welfare or the role of the United 
States in global affairs? 

3. What existing topics or units must be re- 
interpreted? e.g., do we need to reinterpret 
American culture, concepts of democracy, 
inter-American relations or relations with 
the Far East? 

. What new topics or units must be required? 
e.g., do we need to add conservation of 
human resources and consequences of 
World War II? 

C. World History Revisions 

1. What changes in time allotments of the 
main historical periods are called for? 

2. What segments of subject matter should 
receive less, and what segments more, time? 
e.g., should less time be given European 
national histories, medieval wars and dynas- 


ties, national wars and imperialism; and 
more time to India and the Far East, the 
rise of the common man, democratic move- 
ments and world industrialization? 

. Should the course be centered in Europe or 
in mankind’s evolution? 

. Should the organizing principles be found 
in national histories or in the evolution of 
human institutions, knowledge, technology, 
attitudes, etc? If the second alternative is 
chosen, how shall national histories be 
treated? 

. What existing topics or units must be re- 
interpreted? e.g., do we need to reinter- 
pret the bearing of geography upon his- 
torical developments? 

. What new topics and units are now re- 
quired? e.g., do we need to add the revo- 
lution in communications and the recent 
technological advance? 


Norte: As these agenda are preliminary, suggestions are so- 
licited for their improvement; and constructive criticism is wel- 
comed. Please address your comments, as soon as possible, to 
the president of the Middle States Council, Jeannette P. Nichols, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1943 


Education for Victory is the theme of American 
Education Week, this year. The program is spon- 
sored by the United States Office of Education, the 
National Education Association, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and the American 
Legion. The topics for the seven days are: 

Sunday, November 7—Education for World 
Understanding 

Monday, November 8—Education for Work — 

Tuesday, November 9—Education for the Air 
Age 

Wednesday, November 10—Education to Win 
and Secure the Peace 

Thursday, November 11—Education for War- 
time Citizenship 

Friday, November 12—Meeting the Emergency 
in Education 

Saturday, November 13.—Education for Sound 
Health 
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Edited by RICHARD H. McFEELY 
The George School, George School, Pennsylvania 


The Cult of Uncertainty. By 1. L. Kandel. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. x, 
129. $1.50. 


For several decades there have been many differ- 
ent opinions and much confusion in the thinking of 
American educators as to what should constitute 
the true end of learning, where the teachers could 
find materials which would contribute to the develop- 
ment of the pupil toward these ends, what sorts of 
experiences a teacher should offer to facilitate the 
learning process, and by what means an adequate 
evaluation of the pupil’s growth and development 
could be made. The war, resulting in part at least 
from the conflict between two diametrically opposed 
ways of life, has brought to the fore many new edu- 
cational problems and demands and has brought into 
sharper focus many old questions which challenge 
the thought of teachers. ‘“What is the democratic way 
of life?” “How can we educate our pupils more ef- 
fectively than we have in recent decades to a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the values which 
we are seeking to preserve?” “How can educators 
contribute most effectively to winning the war and 
the peace to follow?’ On these and like questions, 
there is much thought being expended today by 
teachers in all our schools and colleges. 

In this small volume which grows out of a series 
of four lectures—the Kappa Delta Pi lectures— 
Dr. I. L. Kandel, well-known American educator, 
sets forth in a clear, provocative manner some of 
these basic conflicts in American education. He takes 
to tisk those educators (and in certain Progressive 
circles they are all too common), who believe that 
any change that is made in the curriculum denotes 
progress, those who believe that all learning is but 
a building up of conditioned reflexes, and those who 
believe that any fixed, prescribed, or ‘determined in 
advance”’ curriculum is taboo since it looks beyond 
the immediate interests and drives of the learner. 
He believes that as a nation we have many difficulties 
because ‘‘. . . the obligations, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of democracy and social living have been left 
in the background as values to be discovered by the 
individual as he expresses himself in a social environ- 
ment. To set them up as ideals which the individual 
must by the process of education learn to accept in 
order to become a member of society is a practice 
which is rejected through fear of indoctrination. 
While the advocates of this theory of education insist 
upon the uniqueness, the dignity and the worth of 


each individual, they refuse to admit that this central 
concept of the ideal of democracy has emerged from 
the slow and painful struggle of the human race 
throughout the centuries and that its ‘creation’ and 
attainment cannot be left to the creative activities 
and self-expression of each individual.” 

Dr. Kandel does not deny that “progressive edu- 
cators’” have social aims and ideals, and that they 
recognize that a community of any kind must have 
recognized and accepted values. He does take issue 
with those who, because of their emphasis on free- 
dom, are ‘‘content to leave the choice of values to 
the individual’s own experience no matter how im- 
mature he may be.’’ He opposes this educational 
practice with the belief that schools are institutions 
“established and maintained by society to achieve 
certain ends, to transmit certain values, and to give 
each individual his rightful share in the great heri- 
tage of human experience.’’ He believes that “in a 
democratic society with its faith in education and in 
the provision of equality of educational opportunity, 
it is more necessary than ever before to disseminate 
common understanding, common knowledge, com- 
mon ideals, and common values. Such common ele- 
ments can only be transmitted through a curriculum 
from which all can derive profit to the extent of their 
abilities.” This would imply a curriculum, adapted to 
the age, intellectual level, and needs of the individual 
pupil but with certain elements, certain parts of the 
content of the curriculum determined in advance and 
drawn from the “funded capital of civilization.” 
Only by so doing does the author believe we can 
bring a greater stability to mankind and bring the 
products of scientific discovery under the control of 
human and moral values and thereby directed to the 
service of men. 

Whether one agrees with Dr. Kandel or not is less 
important than the fact that he so clearly states the 
issues over which educators disagree, and indicts so 
forcefully so much that passes for ‘modern’ of 
“progressive” education. He thereby causes the read- 
er to examine critically and carefully the basic edu- 
cational philosophy and assumptions upon which he 
is working. 

In general, this reviewer tends to agree with the 
author, but one criticism must be voiced. At times, 
one gets the impression that Dr. Kandel divides edu- 
cators into dichotomous categories—either they are 
completely with him or they are completely against 
him, whereas in reality on the issues that he cites 
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here are all shades of gray between the black and 
white. Another criticism is that he apparently as- 
sumes that the “eternal verities,’ the ‘‘funded capital 
of civilization,” the ‘human values’’ which have 
evolved through the centuries are well known to 
those who accept them and those who reject them. 
A specific enumeration or mention of more of them 
would have made even more provocative the discus- 
sion which centered on them. Too many people use 
the term democracy and similar terms, who have lit- 
tle conception of what they mean in specific traits 
or qualities of personality. 

This small book is a “‘must’’ for all teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. 

R. H. McF. 


The Other Americans: Our Neighbors to the South. 
By Edward Tomlinson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. vi, 454. $3.00. 

In writing The Other Americans Mr. Tomlinson 
has produced a book that is spirited and entertaining, 
brief, and easy to read. It is a varied presentation of 
some historical facts, colorful descriptions of the 
more picturesque aspects of Central and South Amer- 
ican life, a few comments on the social and political 
life of the people, and an unconscious forecast of the 
ease with which all of us may soon be able to hop 
nonchalantly from one air-field to another keeping 
engagements with Brazilian fazendeiros and owners 
of Bolivian tin mines. 

The photographs are attractive, and the maps and 
appendix of ‘Facts and Figures’ are useful to sup- 
plement the necessarily fragmentary treatment of 
governments, educational systems and physical char- 
acteristics. 

Fortunately, the author states in his introduction 
that the book is “not necessarily an academic study”’ 
because certain important and basic omissions make 
it impossible to consider the book a serious contribu- 
tion to the literature already existing on the subject 
of our southern neighbors. It is not clear why Mr. 
Tomlinson should have chosen the title he did, and 
then have given so few impressions of the people 
themselves. His approach seems always to be that of 
North American business interests, his admiration 
being reserved for the mining engineers and the 
builders of great railroads. There is a pervasive 
atmosphere of callousness toward the fate of the 
underprivileged which is out of keeping with the 
best thinking in the United States. The following 
sentences have a familiar reactionary ring: 

"... The lot of the Ecuadorean peasant is prosaic. 
In four hundred years it has changed little. He is a 
peaceful plodding person. It is not the peasant Indian 
who engages in revolutions and political upsets. 
Such antics he leaves to his mestizo brothers in the 
cities and larger towns. He is not interested in any- 


body’s isms or ideologies. Left to himself he is a 
kindly, quiet, dignified human being, the heir of 
great traditions.” 

‘Some sporadic efforts have been made to legislate 
for the benefit of those employed by industries and 
government. Such legislation works successfully with 
large enterprises, particularly those controlled by for- 
eigners.”” (p. 217). 

Two paragraphs later the author says of Ecuador: 
“Like most republics it has paid dearly for its inde- 
pendence.” These are strange words when we con- 
sider the principles for which we are fighting the 
present war. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s lack of concern about the great 
social forces that are stirring in the other Americas is 
evident again in his description of the battle for free- 
dom that is taking place in Peru, as in most other 
Latin American republics: 

“Peru, like all the Andean republics, has its social 
and racial problems. The Indians, who constitute 
more than half the total population, are probably 
the most important. Or perhaps it were better to say 
that Peru’s problem is the idealists, many of them 
sincere, but most of them impractical, who are try- 
ing to lead these children of the ancients in revolt 
against their rulers.” 

“There are two schools of thought both trying to 
stave off radicalism. The old conservative landowners 
are trying desperately to hold on to power and main- 
tain the status quo of their ancestors. The liberals 
are trying to maintain a feudalistic system liberal 
enough to benefit all the people. As in Mexico, 
though not to the same extent, something in the 
Indians of Peru is beginning to stir” (pp. 250-251). 
.. . Shades of the Civil War slavery debates! 

The great danger of the author’s failure to give 
any critical appraisal of social conditions among the 
other Americans is that our neighbors are very 
conscious of the struggle between idealists for whom 
they have great admiration, like President Roosevelt 
and Vice-President Wallace, and the extreme capital- 
ist and imperialistic elements in our country who pre- 
fer playing safe with fascism to risking any dalliance 
with possible communistic groups. They are eager 
to see whether our government will be able to carry 
out the ideals of democracy for which we are strug- 
gling. Cultured South Americans read most of the 
books we write about them, and their first thought 
is usually to see whether a new and widely publicized 
book reflects the old imperialistic point of view or 
that of the New Deal “Good Neighbor’’ policy. It 
would be very difficult to place this one in the latter 
category, with its frequent emphasis on the great 
part that our business men have played in the de- 
velopment of the southern continent, often at the 
expense of the other republics. A prize example 
of Mr. Tomlinson’s disregard for “natives” is his 
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account of the building of the railroad from Puerto 
Limén to San José in Costa Rica, in the process of 
which four thousand men gave their lives in build- 
ing the first twenty-five miles of road. “No one 
knows how many died later,” says the author. But 
“through Keith’s foresight the giant United Fruit 
Company was born.” 

If the author’s bias were understood, this book 
would be useful to high school or college classes as 
collateral reading. As an attempt to explain the soul 
of the “other Americans” or to give an appraisal 
of their cultural life or their views about the United 
States, it has very little to offer. 

DorotHy B. CRAWFORD 
Girls’ High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Social Work Year Book: 1943. Edited by Russell H. 
Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1943. Pp. 764. $3.25. 

This new issue of the Social Work Year Book 
comes at a most apt time, when, with lightning social 
changes occurring with alarming rapidity, the aver- 
age lay and even professional person is often left 
a bit confused. Not only those of the professions, but 
legislators, public administrators, teachers, and the 
lay volunteers in any of the fields of present service 
will welcome the clear, concise outlining of the 


organization and function of our 1,110 national and 
state agencies with which we are all, in one way or 
another, connected in these strenuous times. To the 
educator, who realizes more than ever in the dawn 
of this new day the inseparable relationship of the 


school to the community—its resources and problems 
—the sections on Programs for Youth, Boy’s and 
Girl’s Work Projects, Recreation, Social Action, 
Housing, and Medical Care, will open new vistas 
or goals of achievement in unifying the school and 
the community. To those of legal bent who give 
themselves freely to the tasks of their community, 
chapters covering new Labor Legislation, Labor Rela- 
tions, Civil Liberties, and Social Action, will chal- 
lenge their attention, and, it is hoped, will arouse 
their consciousness fully regarding their local situa- 
tions in comparison to what might be further devel- 
oped. The account of the amazing growth of, and 
interest in programs of adult education during the 
past few years is particularly significant, it being 
shown that at this time one out of every three adults 
now shares in the many opportunities offered by 
the “nation-wide people’s university.” 

For the Community Chest folk, there will be found 
a thrilling and absorbing story of community chests 
from their first inception, when they read ‘““Commu- 
nity Chests and War Chests,”” harking back to Eng- 
land in 1873, where the first chest was financed at 
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Liverpool. Leaders in community service everywhere 
as the communities become more conscious of their 
duties, will wish to be thoroughly informed on just 
what has been and is being done in the field of post: 
war planning, on the problem of our aliens and 
foreign born (including Japanese relocations), and 
migration. These subjects are interestingly, objec- 
tively and authentically covered by our most able 
specialists in these fields. “Community Welfare 
Planning in War Time,” a vital challenging need 
of the present, explains clearly the organization and 
coordination of all health, welfare and related defense 
activities, outlining definitely the responsibilities of 
all agencies participating. Particularly interesting is 
the fact that West coast communities are planning 
recreation “for the long black-out evenings that are 
believed to lie ahead.” 

The problem, with all of the new implications due 
to the war, of the American Negro, which has come 
so much to the fore in recent months, has been ex- 
cellently summarized, and highlighted especially are 
the agencies that will participate in attendant postwar 
problems. 

Welfare planning for Service men is reviewed 
in every phase and relation in transition from civilian 
to soldier. The chapter on the ‘‘Social Aspects of 
Selective Service’ has special merit for its clarity 
and simplicity. 

Of special interest, not only to the educator, but 
to the pastor, social worker or clubwoman, will be 
the new thoughts in the field of juvenile work and 
Court of Domestic Relations, for always, back of 
the child, is reflected the home situation which the 
workers must be thoroughly conversant with if they 
would serve the whole child most intelligently, day 
by day. Recent trends in adoption legislation and 
present adoption practices reflect the thoughtful 
study being given year by year to improve the situa- 
tion of the adopted child. Day care for children, 
which is becoming a major need in America today 
where the mother now leaves the home to work, is 
ably discussed. Local communities interested in de- 
veloping plans for this care for children of their 
community will find practical suggestions for setting 
up small units locally. 

The value for leaders of each community having 
the wealth of information to be found in Social Work 
Year Book: 1943, is that so often they may not 
realize to the fullest extent just how manifold and 
rich the resources are for the less privileged of theit 
community, or the extent to which new legislation 
has broadened programs they may have been reason- 
ably familiar with in their inception. This can be 
easily seen in the field of legal aid which has been 
extended materially for the past few years until this 
service is available almost everywhere. Old age 4s 
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sistance has had notable changes in eligibility re- 
quirements and many pastors or other humanitarian 
workers will profit by the new knowledge to be had 
of the provisions for the aged which may apply 
directly to the benefit of some one in their own 
community. Survivors insurance, once rather compli- 
cated in theory to the lay person, becomes readily 
understandable after perusal of the chapter dealing 
with it in this book. 

With a bird’s eye view, so all-enveloping, of 
agency activities throughout our country, the corre- 
lation between them is vividly seen. The bibliog- 
raphies following each article open the way to further 
and complete study in any field that meets the interest 
of the reader. This volume, the reviewer feels, should 
be easily accessible to women’s study groups every- 
where in order that they may learn more readily to 
use all possible resources for benefit of their indi- 
vidual communities. 

Part Two, which is a directory of the 1,110 
national and state agencies both in social work and 
all related fields, is a complete education in itself. 
Under the heading, following the address and names 
of the chief executives, there is given membership 
data and a paragraph on the purposes and activities 
of the organizations. As has been the case each time 
the Social Work Year Book has been issued, the 


reader always closes the volume reluctantly and with 
a renewed sense of deep thankfulness to the one 
whose interest in humanity has made the wealth of 
helpful material available. 


LAURA CARSON 
The George School 


George School, Pennsylvania 


A History of Latin America. By David R. Moore. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. Pp. xiv, 942. 
$4.25. 


All of us in the United States should be better ac- 
quainted with Latin America and ¢his sixth printing 
in a revised edition of Professor Moore's book, first 
appearing in 1938, will provide much more than a 
surface acquaintance. 

Professor Moore has divided A History of Latin 
America into three divisions: the Colonial Period, 
Nineteenth Century Developments, and Latin Amer- 
ica Today. To a degree Parts I and III leave a 
clearer picture in the reader's mind, since in Part I 
the picture is not clouded by constantly changing 
governments, and in Part III, Latin America Today, 
the period is shorter and portions are treated topi- 
cally. Part II, Nineteenth Century Developments, 
doubtless is told as simply as it is possible to relate 
events in countries where progress is frequently the 
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result of revolutionary rather than evolutionary proc- 
esses. It is quite a relief, however, to study the de- 
velopments in Brazil during this period where the 
picture is not constantly interrupted by changes in 
government. Incidentally, the story of Brazil from 
Cabral to Vargas, as presented in the different pe- 
riods, is one of the clearest and most interesting in 
the book. 

In his history of the colonial period the author 
not only traces the history of Spanish and Portu- 
guese discovery and colonization, but presents a 
wealth of information upon governmental methods 
and agencies, taken up by viceroyalties and the lesser 
administrative divisions. Inasmuch as he has as- 
sumed that most of his readers do not read Spanish, 
an assumption doubtless true, it would be a great aid 
if there were a glossary containing such words as 
alcalde, cabildo, caudillos, gachupines, etc., which 
occur frequently. For intelligent understanding of 
the colonial period the accurate meanings of these 
Spanish terms have to be kept in mind. 

The author makes it quite clear that it was not 
the royal authorities in Spain but rather their agents 
in the New World who were wont, without au- 
thorization, to treat the Indians harshly. In spite of 
the cruelty of men like Pizarro and Coronado, it must 
be admitted that in many Latin American countries 
today the Indians still comprise a majority of the 
population—something not true of the United States. 
Royal Spanish policy tried to preserve as well as to 
convert the Indian. Chapter VIII gives a clear, sim- 
ple account of the careers of men like Miranda, Boli- 
var, San Martin, Hidalgo, and Iturbide. Though their 
names are familiar to many of us, their deeds are not. 

To most readers Part III on Latin America Today 
will be the most instructive and helpful. This sec- 
tion, which comprises about half the book, is worth 
reading by itself if one lacks time for the entire his- 
tory of Latin America. In five chapters Professor 
Moore traces the history of political and social 
changes, country by country in this century. The 
history of events in Argentine, Chile, Brazil, and 
Mexico will reveal to many Americans for the first 
time the valid reasons for many of their attitudes 
which we have been prone to criticize without much 
understanding of the issues involved. 

Chapter XXT has an excellent account of German 
and British relations with Latin America as well as 
a history of Latin American Congresses. Few Ameri- 
cans realize how much Latin Americans owe to the 
friendly British policy of the last century, nor how 
alarmed Latin American governments were at the 
Nazi attempt at economic bondage more recently. 

In conclusion there is an excellent account of the 
origin and evolution of the Monroe Doctrine, in- 
cluding a detailed account of our recent policies of 
economic and military cooperation right down to the 


Rio de Janeiro meeting of Foreign Ministers, Janu- 
ary 1942. 

This is not a book to pick up and rush through. 
To the general reader, older student, and teacher— 
all interested in learning about Latin America, as 
well as to all school and college libraries—this book 
is recommended. And to appreciate the hard won 
unity of Latin America today, Part III ought to be 
read widely in order that we in the United States 
may continue to support an intelligent foreign policy 
for this hemisphere. 

For those who wish to pursue certain aspects 
further a thirty-seven-page Bibliography provides a 
useful introduction to the study of Latin American 
history. 

PHILLIPS E. WILSON 
Phillips Exeter Academy 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


The War: Third Year. By Edgar McInnis. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 
347. $2.00. 

This third volume, by Professor McInnis of the 
University of Toronto (Canada), presents the war 
developments from October 1, 1941 to September 
30, 1942. It is divided into four chapters with each 
one describing the military affairs in the three month 
interval. This necessitated writing very close to the 
time when events happened. It is not newspaper 
type of writing. The treatment is primarily chrono- 
logical and with divisions on the basis of geography. 
It is remarkable how well Professor McInnis has been 
able to weave together the many detailed incidents 
and facts and at the same time present an intelligible 
picture of the major moves in the military campaigns. 

One outstanding impression one gets from this 
book is the cumulative series of defeats and disap- 
pointments suffered by the United Nations in this 
year period. By the end of September 1942, the 
Nazi forces were storming Stalingrad and it looked 
as though the city would fall. General Montgomery 
had not yet driven the Rommel forces out of El 
Alamein, the American forces were in process of 
getting a grip on Guadalcanal and the Australians 
were still tense over the danger of Japanese invasion. 
The fact that the present scene is sharply different 
from that of last September does not destroy the 
value of this book. If anyone should drift into feel- 
ing that the United Nations had an easy time, or 
were sure of victory, this book would counteract such 
a smug attitude. It shows the dark days when the 
United Nations were spread thin and unable to make 
a stand and offensive action seemed impossible. 

The method of presentation is not adapted for 
average high school students. It will be valuable 
for reference when a review of events of the year 
are needed. Most of the material is factual and thus 
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avoids the pitfalls of some current affairs writing. 
It would have been more helpful if additional maps 


had been provided. The appendix includes a number | 


of official documents and a chronology of impor- 
tant events. The sixteen-page index is carefully done 
and is a great help. The very attractive jacket shows 
ictures of leading personalities, scenes and the 
United States declaration of a state of war against 
Japan of December 8, 1941. 

Walter Millis provides the foreword that is in 
itself an excellent overview of the events of the year. 


He starts by saying that in few wars has it been so | 


dificult to foresee the future or to know what may 
be going on at the moment. But, the broad outlines 
of what has already taken place are clearly apparent. 
The year brought both sides to full strength and up 
to the crisis. The Axis dealt tremendous offensive 
blows but just failed of achieving success. 

This book shows endless work and is objective 
and well balanced. It presents factual developments 
and avoids speculation or moralizing. It does not get 
into the domestic problems of the various nations 


of many other problems in connection with the war. | 


It is devoted to the single task of organizing and 
following through the major developments of the 
year. 

JULIA EMERY 
Wichita High School East 
Wichita, Kansas 


World Organization: A Symposium of the Institute 
on World Organization. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 
ix, 426. Cloth edition: $3.75. Paper edition: 
$3.00. 


The papers in this volume are revisions of lectures 
and addresses delivered at the sessions of the Institute 
on World Organization held on the campus of 
American University, Washington, D.C., from Sep- 
tember 2 to September 13, 1941. Such topics as the 
League of Nations in world politics, armaments and 
measures of enforcement, mandates and colonies, 
minorities, Danzig, the Saar, the World Court, the 
International Labor Organization, revision of the 
Covenant of the League, and the American Continent 
and the League are very adequately discussed and 
give the reader a clear analysis of the first great ex- 
periment. 

Pitman B. Potter, director of the Geneva Research 
Center, in his address states that the failure of the 
League, where it did fail, was not so much a failure 
on the part of the system of the League—in terms 
of its basic principles and juridical structure or of 
its Organs and methods—as it was a failure on the 
part of its member states to live up to its principles 
and to utilize more completely its machinery and 
procedure. The delegates or officials involved tended 
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to distort and pervert the process of free inquiry, 
common consent, and impartial administration, and 
supplant it with the process of secret intrigue, power 
politics, and partisanship. 

Arthur Sweetser, director in the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, concludes that the world’s only 
real hope is to return to a universal form of organiza- 
tion and that form of organization must be sub- 
stantially strengthened over the League of Nations. 
It must have greater power, responsibility, and pres- 
tige. Its sharpest need is the support of govern- 
ments and the public. Attention must be given to 
the wider representation of peoples and to some kind 
of direct participation in order to bring the League 
down to the man in the street. 

Michael Heilperin, professor of economics at 
Hamilton College, in discussing the egonomic and 
financial issues of world organization reasons that 
the League could not achieve its tasks of building 
up an integrated world economy because it failed to 
counteract economic nationalism. He believes that 
after the war, presupposing that the war will end in 
victory for the United Nations, international or- 
ganization will be given a new lease on life; it can 
therefore be assumed that the League of Nations 
will be re-established in some form or other. 

Benjamin Gerig, associate professor of govern- 
ment at Haverford College, gives the reader some 
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very good material on mandates and colonies. He 
says that no conceivable rearrangement of colonial 
territory among the powers would go any appreciable 
distance in solving their raw materials problem. 
Rather must the remedy be sought in a more rational 
organization of trade among the nations of the 
world. 

Another interpretation for the failure of the 
League of Nations is given by Hans Kelsin, mem- 
ber of the faculty of Harvard University. He be- 
lieves that the authors of the Covenant made a mis- 
take in placing the Council of the League in the 
center of this international organization and not 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. It 
would have been more correct to have made the 
principal organ an international court rather than an 
international administrative organ. In discussing the 
revision of the Covenant of the League, Kelsin pro- 
poses a new constitution which is well worth careful 
study. 

The final lecture in the symposium is of particular 
interest as it discusses the relationship of the Ameri- 
can countries to the League of Nations. The author, 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, secretary general of the American 
Institute of International Law, believes that whether 
the American republics continue to maintain a non- 
political organ or constitute an outright political as- 
sociation, or set up organisms of the two categories, 
the American regional organization must maintain 
close collaboration with the world organization. 

FRANCIS JAMES CARBON 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 


American Government. By John McMahon. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 
Pp. ix, 191. $1.50. 

This handy summary of governmental processes 
in the United States is apparently intended as a study 
guide. As such it should be of value to skilled teach- 
ers, who themselves know something about its sub- 
ject matter, either as a point of departure for a course 
in American government or as a review aid. But the 
author, who obviously knows thoroughly American 
political institutions, has presumed familiarity with 
them on the part of the potential users of his manual, 
which definitely limits its value for the unguided 
student or the poorly prepared teacher. 

This is not a text, as the author clearly points out, 
although it is more than a mere outline, which he 
labels it. Perhaps “developed outline’ would be a 
fairly accurate description, since considerable elabora- 
tion of major points is given. 

Even in such a brief treatment the author might 
well have provided more definitions of difficult or 
obscure terms, and certainly he could have improved 
some of those he does give, as for example the one 
for gerrymandering on page 88. He has a tendency 
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to use difficult words when simple or more familiar 
ones could have been substituted. 

The author has not limited himself to political 
structure as such. He has skillfully integrated petti- 
nent historical and contemporary material. In one 
place, however, he slipped badly in this respect. In 
summarizing the reasons for expansion of federal 
power he has concentrated on political factors to the 
neglect of the sociological and economic. His best 
chapter is on ‘‘Business, Labor and Social Security,” 
while the weakest is on ‘‘Political Parties.’’ 

This little volume, crammed with information, is 
well organized. Used as intended, it should be valu- 
able to any college, or better-than-average high 
school class in American government. 

JAMEs E. Downes 
State Librarian 
Trenton, New Jersey 


New World Horizons: Geography for the Air Age. 
Edited by Chester H. Lawrence. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1943. Pp. 94. $2.00. 


Most Americans today need to realize in a way 
most of them have not done so far that the earth is 
round, and that old concepts of the relation between 
space and time on the globe have been outmoded by 
the development of the airplane. They need to real- 
ize that “the earth is growing smaller,’ that there 1s 
no place further than sixty hours flying time away 
from their home towns right now and that this time 
will be cut down with further developments of air 
transportation. They must begin to think of air routes 
over the North Pole as the shortest routes from 
America to Europe and Asia. They need to become 
more conscious of the growing interdependence of 
the world, that few events are so remote that their 
repercussions are not now world-wide. They should 
get to know more about the topography, climate, 
natural resources and agricultural potentialities of 
our allies and of our enemies. They could profit by 
more knowledge about the life and customs, the 
geographic location, and the economic assets of out 
“neighbors” all over the world. Most American 
adults have sensed for the first time, especially during 
the months of American participation in this wat, 
how inadequate their knowledge of global geogr J 
phy is and how rapidly the use of the airplane 's 
forcing new concepts of time and space into their 
thinking. If they are forward looking, they will be 
especially anxious to keep abreast of the times, t0 
prepare themselves with more adequate knowledge 
for the air age which will follow the war. They aft, 
perhaps, already casting about for the means 0! 
fortifying themselves in this way. 

In New World Horizons, a book replete with ut 
usual, vividly graphic maps, original and unique 
cartographic ideas, and excellent photographic pic 
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tures, the layman, and the teacher, will find answers 
to many of their questions. The brief descriptions 
which accompany each map or picture sets forth in 
short, concise form the important data or information 
about them. There are also many interesting statistical 
comparisons which portray in a revealing manner 
such things as the length of time required to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe at various periods of time 
from Magellan to the present, or the travel times 
overland by stagecoach, train and airplane, or figures 
which show ‘‘How the Atlantic Has Diminished in 
100 Years.’ There are also maps which show clearly 
the topography and the location of some of the vital 
resources on each continent. Other interesting fea- 
tures include comparisons made between the areas of 
foreign countries with that of combinations of states 
in the United States with which the reader is usu- 
ally reasonably familiar. The book also contains a 
full index in which the more unfamiliar and difficult 
names are ‘“‘pronounced” by the use of diacritical 
marks. 

Obviously in a book as short as this, only the high 
spots can be indicated, but for the layman, and for 
many teachers in both elementary and secondary 
schools, it does offer a very helpful beginning to the 
important study of geography for the air age. 

R. H. McF. 


The Thousand-Y ear Conspiracy. By Paul Winkler. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 
x, 381. $2.75. 


Is Hitler Germany's master? By no means, says 
the author, a French journalist now in this country. 
Hidden behind Hitler stand the ‘Prusso-Teutonic 
powers.” “All he wanted was merely to become their 
sole agent and sole facade for the future.’” About 
these secret over-lords Mr. Winkler reveals sensa- 
tional things. They represent a “conspirational com- 
munity,’ which has existed since the days of Em- 
peror Frederick II of the thirteenth century. This 
Hohenstaufen bestowed the mission of world-domi- 
nation upon the Order of the Teutonic Knights by 
granting to them lands on the Vistula and setting 
them on the path of ruthless conquest and harsh 
tule. The true spirit of these monks was that of the 
neathen Germanic tribes; their aim: the rule of their 
caste over the world and the destruction of Christian 
dvilization. This conspirational community has never 
— to exist. It changed its organizations and 
actics. ; 

The monks were replaced by the Junkers. Historic 
figures like the Great Elector of Brandenburg, Fred- 
etick II of Prussia, and Bismarck, were merely their 
agents as is Hitler today. The conspirators brought 
about World War I. The Kaiser was then their 
facade. In 1918 he was made the sole scapegoat. 
The Junkers were safe and continued to work behind 
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the smoke-screen of the Republic. A chapter of the 
book deals with the political murders after the war. 
They were part of the scheme of the Junkers, who 
revived the medieval institution of the ““Fehme,” a 
secret society which assumed the rights of a tribunal. 
The author thinks the new “Fehme’”’ did a thorough 
job: “By 1920 all the democratic parties had lost 
their leaders through assassination.” Meanwhile, se- 
cret rearmament proceeded. Dr. Schacht was used to 
ruin the German middle classes, thus undermining 
the Republic and getting the masses ready for desper- 
ate adventures. When Hitler's popular movement 
fitted into the Junker’s plot, he was called to power. 
He has never had anything against their interests. 
On the contrary, he betrayed and murdered his closest 
friends and collaborators in order to prove his bound- 
less loyalty to his lords. Now, they are preparing to 
use him as a scapegoat as they did the Kaiser. 
According to Mr. Winkler, this movement repre- 
sents something unique in Western civilization. It 
is the ‘downward progression.” He contrasts its 
barbaric principles with those of the ““Greco-Chris- 
tian civilization,” the origins of which he traces far 
back to Egyptian mysteries, using the same linear 
technique. He calls it the “upward progression.” 
Except for bad Germany, practically everything be- 
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longs to it, even communism. This war is, then, a 
crusade of the forces of the “upward progression” 
against the perils of primeval barbarism. Germany 
herself is not entirely black; there is a good Germany 
which, for centuries, has participated in the upward 
movement. She has to be rescued from the claws of 
the Junkers. The ways the author proposes are sur- 
ptisingly simple: “An extremely energetic police 
Operation with provisions of a lasting character 
against the recurrence of the ominous phenomena’’; 
“an absolutely free exchange of goods’; “‘a unified 
monetary system and other economic measures of a 
similar nature’’—all under American leadership. 

The book is a grotesque simplification of ex- 
tremely complex phenomena. Nobody doubts that the 
Prussian tradition and the Junker element are very 
serious historic factors. But like all people obsessed 
by one idea, the author commits three typical errors: 
(1) He exaggerates; for example: all democratic 
leaders were murdered! (2) He thinks his interpreta- 
tions are the only possible ones. Thus he knows 
exactly what Emperor Frederick II had in mind when 
he granted those rights to the Teutonic Order. (3) 
Facts do not occur to him if they lead beyond his 
narrow thesis: Why is it that the theoretical fore- 
runners of Hitler began to raise their voices during 
the Napoleonic era? Has this not also to do with 
the French imperialism of that period? Why are so 
many scholars among these forerunners? They do 
not belong to the Junker caste. Why are similar 
voices heard in other countries, e.g. in France, as 
M. Julien Benda has shown? Why, in nazi phi- 
losophy, has the emphasis shifted from the true 
Prussian idea of the state to that of the nation, while 
Italian fascism, certainly not under the pressure of 
Prussian conspirators, has adopted the original Prus- 
sian concept? The Junkers did not mind coming out 
of their fox holes under Von Papens’s chancellor- 
ship. Why do they hide now (except for their tradi- 
tional field, the army)? Why did Hitler dissolve the 
student fraternities, although these hotbeds of feudal 
training were very dear to the Junkers? 

Some mistakes of a factual nature may be men- 
tioned: on page 78 medieval Swabia is considered a 
part of Bavaria; on page 85 Frederick II of Prussia 
is called the son of Frederick I; on page 96 the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, inaugurated in 1895, seems to exist 
in 1864. 

Besides the Prussian feudal tradition there may 
exist an actual conspiracy. It is not proved by such 
methods as the author uses. He missed his chance to 
present objectively the grave problem of the Prussian 
Junker. Unguided adolescent readers might easily 
fall for this persuasive linear construction. 

HENRY BLAUTH 
The George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 
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Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience. 
American Council on Education. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1943, 
Pp. 35. 

A program recommended by the American Coun- 
cil on Education growing out of their work on this 
important educational problem with the Education 
Branch, Special Service Division, United States Army 
and with the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


East and West of Suez: The Story of the Modern 
Near East. By John S. Badeau. New York: 
Foreign Policy Association, 1943. Pp. 94. 25 
cents. 

In this volume the Foreign Policy Association con- 
tinues to give accurate, authentic materials on topics 
and problems of vital interest today. This Headline 
Book is well-written, and contains some excellent 
graphic materials. 


A Short List of Books on National Socialism. By 
Noram H. Baynes. London, England: P. S. 
King and Staples Limited, 1943. Pp. 15. 

Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 125, and 
contains a short but rather comprehensive list of 
books on National Socialism, most of which are 
published in England or the United States. 


Latin America: A Source Book of Instructional Ma- 
terials. By Eleanor C. Delaney. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1943, Pp. viii, 67. 60 cents. 

This is Number 6 of the Practical Suggestions for 

Teaching of which Hollis L. Caswell is the editor. 

Herein a teacher will find a gold mine of practical, 

interesting, helpful suggestions as to ways to enrich 

the teaching of work on Latin America. Its sugges- 
tions include activities in social studies, arts, singing 
and music, cooking, games, and the like. 


Latin America and Hemisphere Solidarity. By James 
E. Downes, Nathaniel H. Singer, and Donald 
Becker. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1943. Pp. vi, 237. $1.40. 

This is a basic unit of study on Latin America, 
with especial emphasis upon the reasons for the at- 
tention now being given to Latin America in the 
United States, and on the obstacles which must be 
overcome if the Good Neighbor policy is to realize 
its great potentialities. 


Course for the Storyteller. By Ruth Budd Galbraith. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1943. 
Pp. 15. 35 cents. 
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This is an outline which was originally prepared 
for the Workshop in Storytelling in a summer insti- 
tute for volunteers in community activities held at 
the New Jersey College for Women. It has been 
revised and should be invaluable to all who wish to 
make the telling of stories more effective and of 
greater educational value. 


Women At Work in Wartime. By Katherine Glover. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 
Pp. 31. 10 cents. 


Public Affairs pamphlet No. 77, a handbook on 
the special problems of women workers in wartime. 


Between Mountain and Sea: Chile. By Sydney Green- 
bie. New York: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1943. Pp. 84. 56 cents. 

An interesting, informative story of Chile. The 
illustrations are beautiful. 


Children of the Sun: Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia. By Syd- 
ney Greenbie. New York: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1943. Pp. 84. 56 cents. 

Teachers with an interest in fostering a better un- 
derstanding and relations with our neighbors to the 
south will find this recent addition to the Good 
Neighbor Series valuable as an adjunct to other 
sources. 


The Fertile Land: Brazil. By Sydney Greenbie. New 
York: Row, Peterson and Company, 1943. Pp. 
84. 56 cents. 

Another of the Good Neighbor Series, this time 
dealing with our great neighbor, Brazil. Like the 
others, it is beautifully illustrated, well-written, and 
very interesting. It also contains a pronouncing 
glossary which is valuable to students. 


Republics of the Pampas: Argentina, Paraguay, Ura- 
guay. By Sydney Greenbie. New York: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1943. Pp. 84. 56 cents. 

In this small volume, Sydney Greenbie continues 
to adhere to his high standards of accuracy and 
teadability in his Good Neighbor Series. The illustra- 
tions are colorful and interesting. 


America’s Battlefronts: Where Our Fighting Forces 
Are. By Frederick Gruin. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1943. Pp. 96. 25 cents. 

One of the useful, readable Headline Books of the 

Foreign Policy Association in which the reader is 

informed about the placement of our troops on our 

far-flung battlefronts in this global war. 


Flying Weather. Compiled by Lili Heimers. Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, 1942. Pp. viii, 13. 50 cents. 


A list of teaching aids, audio and visual, dealing 
with flying and weather. An excellent source of in- 
formation dealing with important and easily obtain- 
able materials. 


American Foreign Policy: A Visual Outline. By 
Walter B. Norris. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1943. Pp. iv, 136. 75 
cents. 

This small volume is another of the Student Out- 
line Series, and has been prepared with especial 
care for the college student of American diplomacy 
and American foreign policy, and for those preparing 
for entrance into the Foreign Service. The outline is 
full, the bibliographies carefully drawn, and the 
index complete. 


Child Manpower—1943. By Gertrude Folks Zim- 
and. New York: National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1943. Pp. 34. 


This is the most comprehensive discussion that has 
yet appeared of the effect of the war upon child labor 
and the new problems created both for younger chil- 
dren and for older boys and girls. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Rise of American Economic Life. By Arthur 
Cecil Bining. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1943. Pp. xii, 732. $4.00. 

An introduction to American economic history, 
presenting the story of the origin, growth and ex- 
pansion of American economic life from its lowly 
beginnings to the highly complex economic organiza- 
tion of the present. Well illustrated. Excellent bibli- 
ographies and index. 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records. A publi- 
cation of the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association. Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1943. Pp. viii, 
203. $2.00. 


The papers herewith presented make an interesting 
contribution to our understanding of one of the living 
traditions of America—the tradition of pioneering. 
They set forth in a readable, informative manner ma- 
terials that add to our understanding of immigrant 
pioneering as part of the larger story of America 
pressing onward. 


Wilson’s Ideals. By Saul K. Padover. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council On Public Affairs, 
1943. Pp. 151. $2.00. 

In the selections presented in this book the reader 
will make or renew an acquaintance of a great and 
wise man, for the editor has culled the highlights of 
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the writings and speeches of Wilson and arranged 
them in logical order. 


Education in Wartime and After. By Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Education Faculty. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. Pp. x, 
465. $3.00. 

In this timely book a group of specialists in various 
fields of education consider the impact of World War 
II on American education and point out ways in 
which our schools can contribute to the war effort and 
to post-war reconstruction. A provocative, cooperative 
study which will stimulate and challenge all educa- 
tors. The index is detailed. 


Discovering Ourselves. By Edward A. Stecker and 
Kenneth E. Appel. New York: The Macmillan 
Compary, 1943. Pp. xix, 434. $3.00. 

A revised edition of a popular book on the human 
mind and how it works. The authors have brought it 
up-to-date and added three new chapters on Emotion, 
Anger, and Fear. Excellent from the mental hygiene 
point of view. 


The Other Americans: Our Neighbors to the South. 
By Edward Tomlinson. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1943. Pp. vi, 454. $3.00. 

An authority famous in two hemispheres for his 
lectures on Inter-American affairs presents herein an 
informal and interesting book about our neighbors to 
the south. 


The W orld of the Four Freedoms. By Sumner Welles. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Pp. x, 121. $1.75. 
An interesting, readable, provocative series of 
addresses. 


Liberty Concepts in Labor Relations. By Byron R. 
Abernethy. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. xi, 119. $2.00. 

Dr. Abernethy has presented in this monograph 
the attitudes which have characterized the claims of 
labor and business in the course of their conflicts and 
shows that both sides have appealed to some abstract 
conception of liberty to advance their own interests. 

Excellent bibliography and good index. 


Education and the United Nations. By the Joint Com- 
mission of the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship and the London International As- 
sembly. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. vi, 112. $1.00. 

This report deserves the very careful study of all 
who are interested in the role of education in the 
post-war period. It reflects a profound understanding 


es 


of conditions in the various European countries and 
of the ideas of educators who have had direct expeti- 
ence with the war. 


The Italianization of African Natives. By Roland R, 
De Marco. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943, 
Pp. xvii, 150. $2.35. 

This is a study of the pattern which Italy followed 
in the education and nationalization of her colonial 
native populations from 1890-1937. The account is 
interesting and thoroughly documented. The bibliog- 
raphy is comprehensive. 


Honorary Degrees: A Survey of Their Use and 
Abuse. By Stephen Edward Epler. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1943. Pp. 224. $3.25. 

A scholarly study of the historical origins and pres- 
ent status of the awarding of honorary degress. This 
— contains an extensive bibliography and a full 
index. 


Never Surrender. By Brassil Fitzgerald. New York: 
Ginn and Company, 1943. Pp. vii, 271. $1.00. 
A series of original biographies—stories of men of 
today and yesterday whose lives personify the quali- 
ties that Americans love and admire. Included are 
accounts of such men as Emile Zola, Simon Bolivar, 
Wilfred Grenfell, Winston Churchill, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Each account is authentic, interesting, 
and followed by some useful, stimulating teaching 
devices. The pictorial illustrations are appropriately 
chosen. 


A History of Oberlin College. By Robert Samuel 
Fletcher. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, 1943. 
Vol. I. Pp. xvii, 502. Vol. II. xi, 507-1004. 


A comprehensive, authoritative, thoroughly docu- 
mented history of one of America’s finest colleges. 
Volume I takes the story from the founding of the 
college through the Civil War. Volume II brings the 
story from the Civil War to the present. The illustra- 
tions are interesting, the index comprehensive, the list 
of sources extensive. 


They Who Wait. By Robert Guerlain. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. Pp. 1x, 
206. $2.00. 


A vividly interesting account of the author's it- 
carceration in a German prison camp after the Battle 
of the Somme and until his release under the Vichy 
armistice terms. It is not a passionate tirade or 4 
recital of emotional-stirring events, but an account of 
prison life, of the thoughts of the men, the guards, 
and the visitors, the plans and hopes for the future. 
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It is a timely story of the quiet men who will some- 
day lash out at Nazi Germany from within. 


The Hero in History: A Study in Limitation and Pos- 
sibility. By Sidney Hook. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1943. Pp. xiv, 273. $2.50. 

A contribution to a theory of history in which the 
author attempts to formulate an analysis of the prob- 
lem: “Are men mere chips on the wave of events, or 
can great individuals ever shape the course of their 
times?” 


For Your Freedom and Ours. Edited by Manfred 
Kridl, Wladyslaw Malinowski, and Jozef Witt- 
lin. New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Company, 1943. Pp. 349. $2.50. 

A unique, inspiring, and dramatic account of the 
unfolding of Polish progressive spirit through the 
centuries. This is a timely compilation and can be read 
with profit by all who admire the undying spirit of 
the Polish people during these dark days. 


The Freedom to be Free. By James Marshall. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1943. Pp. 277. 
$2.50. 

James Marshall, lawyer, administrator, and, for 
four years president of the New York City Board 
of the New York City Board of Education, gives a 
realistic proposal for a basis for world organization 
at the end of this war. 


Exploring Our World. By Charles C. Barnes and 
Elsie M. Beck. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1943. Pp. 403. 

A social studies book drawing upon geography, 
history, economics, and sociology in its story of how 
and where people live in the world. It is especially 
written for the middle elementary school grades. Ap- 
propriate pictures, useful teaching aids at the end of 


each chapter, and a good index add to the usefulness 
of the book. 


School of the Citizen Sailor. By Louis H. Bolander, 
William G. Fletcher, Ralph H. Gabriel, and the 
Second Army Board. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1943. Pp. xiv, 615. $2.40. 

This volume is one of the books issued as part of 
the Second Army’s educational program. Herein one 
nds an account of the vast organization of the United 

States Fleet, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 

Coast Guard. Interesting, authoritative. 


This Age of Conflict: A Contemporary World His- 
tory. By Frank P. Chambers, Christina Phelps 
Grant, and Charles C. Bayley. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1943. Pp. xviii, 856. 


Three authorities write on the history of the world, 
especially the Western World, from 1914-1943. 


Reading, Writing and Thinking. By Robert N. Cun- 
ningham and Frank W. Cushwa. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. xvi, 399. 
$1.72. 


The purpose of this very excellent textbook is to 
teach students to read for feeling and thought, to 
express feeling and thought effectively, and to think 
clearly for themselves. It should find a wide use in 
high schools that are interested in helping their stu- 
dents in these important areas. It is replete with use- 
ful teaching aids. Its index is full. 


Sociology: Principles and Problems. By Charles A. 
Ellwood. New York: American Book Company, 
1943. Pp. viii, 408. $1.80. 


This is the latest revision and enlargement of a 
much used textbook. It has been thoroughly revised 
to incorporate the latest scientific knowledge concern- 
ing human relations, the Census of 1940, and a new 
chapter on the Rural Problem has been included. 
Contains a fine Glossary, an extensive index, and 
many good teaching aids. 


American Political and Social History. By Harold U. 
Faulkner. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. xvi, 814. $3.85. 

This is the third edition of a widely used textbook. 

It has been brought up to date and contains an ac- 

count of the first two years of Franklin Roosevelt's 

third term. An extensive bibliography and a full 
index make this an extremely useful book. 


Personal Problems and Morale. By John B. Geisel 
and Francis T. Spaulding. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1943. Pp. vii, 435. $1.80. 

A book for use at the high school level, designed 
and written to help boys and girls understand them- 
selves and how they can make their way in time of 
peace and in time of war, with especial emphasis 
upon the fact that personal problems can be solved. 
It has some excellent illustrations and teaching aids, 
and a full, thorough index. 


The Origins and Background of the Second World 
War. By C. Grove Haines and Ross J. B. Hoff- 
man. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1943. Pp. 659. $3.25. 

Two competent historians attempt to give the 
reader of this volume an understanding of the pres- 
ent world crisis as a whole and to set it in the broad 
perspective of modern history. Contains many good 
maps and an excellent index. 
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Towards a Better World. By Horace G. Hix, Warren 
T. Kingsbury, and Truman G. Reed. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. xii, 
500. $1.80. 


A textbook for civics and citizenship courses. Its 
account of the development of democracy from early 
Greek times to the present is very good. Its presenta- 
tion of modern problems is interesting and accurate. 
Its index is rather general but adequate for most 
purposes. 


The World Since 1914. By Walter Consuelo Lang- 
sam. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943. Pp. xviii, 944. Illustrated. $4.00. 


The fifth edition of a widely used textbook. It has 
been completely rewritten and brought up to date. 
The bibliography is extensive and includes the most 
recent materials. The index is excellent. Illustrations 
and maps enhance the value of this book. 


Consumer Education: Background, Present Status, 
and Future Possibilities. By James E. Menden- 
hall and Henry Harap. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1943. Pp. x, 399. $2.50. 

A timely volume which begins with a discussion 
of the background of consumer education—how it 
began and how it grew to its present status—and fol- 
lows with a long discussion of the present achieve- 
ments as well as possible developments on all levels 
and in all departments of education. 


The Charm String. By Bess Torian Palenske and 
Howard E. Wilson, Editor. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1943. Pp. xi, 128. 76 cents. 


This is a social studies reader for the elementary 
grades. It is a series of short, readable, interesting 
stories in which some of the prominent early Ameri- 
can characters—Abigail Adams, Thomas: Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, and others—are portrayed. An 
especially helpful book to supplement the study of 
this period of American history. 


How To Read Military Maps. By Roderick Peattie. 
New York: George W. Stewart, 1942. Pp. v, 
74, $1.50. 

A short, simple, non-technical description of con- 
tour maps, upon which military operations are based. 
The graphic illustrations are especially helpful. This 
book should prove very useful to social studies 
teachers. 


The Cotton Industry. By Josephine Perry. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1943. Pp. 128. 
$1.75. 

This is one of the America at Work series and 
herein is portrayed a brief story of a great industry. 


— 


It is based upon authentic materials, carefully written 
to give a true picture of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the cotton industry. Well-illustrated anq 
carefully indexed. 


The Steel Industry. By Jopsephine Perry. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1943. Pp. 126. 
$1.75. 

Another of the America at Work series and tells 
in clear, simple, and effective words the story of one 
of the great industries upon which modern civilization 
depends. Well-illustrated and indexed. 


Calling All Citizens. By Robert Rienow. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. Pp. xxxiii, 
692. $1.96. 

A textbook for courses in problems of democracy 
or other social studies courses in which modern prob- 
lems are emphasized. Its rather unique contribution 
is that it stresses things that the reader—who is a 
young citizen—can do with what he is learning. It is 
profusely illustrated. Each chapter concludes with a 
section, “Now It’s Up to You,” which is replete with 
interesting activities, other good reading, and the like. 
Good index. 


History of the Latin-American Nations. By William 
Spence Robertson. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1943. Pp. xviii, 560. $4.00. 

This is the third edition of a well-known, widely 
used history of our neighbors to the south. It has 
been brought up-to-date, is well fortified with excel- 
lent maps, and contains an extensive bibliography 
and a fine index. 


Economics: An Introduction to Fundamental Prob- 
lems. By Augustus H. Smith. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1943. Pp. xviii, 554. 
$1.68. 

The sixth edition of another old favorite in ele: 
mentary economics for high school students. It con- 
tains all the excellent features of its predecessors. 
The vocabulary exercises, questions on the text, 
questions for discussion, topics for special reports, 
and suggestions for collateral reading and reference 
at the end of each chapter enhance this book. 


Australia. By Griffith Taylor. New York: E. P. Dut 
ton and Company, 1943. Pp. xiv, 455. Illus: 
trated. $6.00. 

This revised edition of a very comprehensive, 
authoritative geography of Australia has been brought 
up-to-date and should find a wider and greater use 
fulness than when first published three years ago. 
The maps, pictures and tables implement the text 
and make more vivid the contents thereof. 
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Pacific Area 
107 a-b_ Pacific Ocean 
108 a-b World Divided at 60° East Longitude 
150 a-b Southern Asia including Japan, Philippines and most of 
East Indies 

149 a-b China 
266 b_ Philippines 

77 ab Australia 

73 ab Asia 


Europe and Africa 


98 2-b Europe with Western Asia and Northern Africa 
82 ab Europe 
101 a Europe and the Mediterranean 
Many other maps are available for various sections of 
Europe 


General 


North Polar Projection 

World (Mercator’s Projection) 
aa World (Mercator’s Projection) 
a-b World (Elliptical) 
aa World (Elliptical) 
a-b Gulf of Mexico and Panama 
a-b West Indies 
a North America 
aa North America 
a-b South America 


Complete catalog and samples furnished upon request 


PRICES Size b 7% x 10 inches $ .65 per 100 
Size a 10 x 15 inches 1.30 per 100 
Size aa 15 x 20 inches 2.75 per 100 
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